Notice to reader: When you finish read- 
ing this magazine place a one-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employe and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address. 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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jOTTINGS 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. has adopted a new 
city manager plan charter which contains 
provisions for the election of a commission of 
seven by the Hare system of proportional 
representation. 


TROY, N. Y. has the distinction of being 
the first city in the state with a woman mem- 
ber of its common council. Mrs. Patrick J. 
Kennedy was asked by the mayor to take 
the seat vacated by the death of her husband. 


A SPECIAL feature of the Social Hygiene 
Society of the District of Columbia, just or- 
ganized, is a committee on research which 
will follow all investigations, medical and 
sociological, of venereal disease and prosti- 
tution. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD, who recently 
resigned from the teaching staff of Colum- 
bia University because he believed that the 
dismissal of two other professors by the trus- 
tees of the university was an invasion of 
academic freedom of expression, has suc- 
ceeded E. P. Goodrich as director of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 


OF THE two housing bills before Congress, 
the one appropriating $50,000,000 to provide 
accommodation for shipyard workers was 
passed last week. The other one, providing 
an equal amount for the housing of govern- 
mental workers other than shipbuilders, has 
been reported to the House and is on the 
calendar. 


FRANK A. MANNY has entered the de- 
partment store of William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston, in the personnel division 
having to do with the advancement and 
promotion of employes. He was formerly 
with the New York Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, where he 
made studies of nutrition among children 
and families. 


EVOLUTION and Revolufion by Mark 
Fisher [Charles H. Kerr and Company, Chi- 
cago; 10 cents] is sent out with the follow- 
ing notice: “Please accept this booklet in 
place of the September International Socialist 
Review, which the United States government 
has forbidden us to mail. Our plans for the 
future are somewhat uncertain. You will 
hear from us again soon.” 


TOM RICHARDS, general secretary of the 
British Miners’ Federation, figures among 
the recipients of the king’s New Year’s 
honors as a privy councilor. Among the new 
knights is Edwin L. Lutyens, who designed 
the civic center of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb and more recently advised the gov- 
ernment on the location and planning of the 
new capital for India at Delhi. 


CANDIDATES for the fellowship in social- 
economic research of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston must 
file applications before May 1 with the union 
at 264 Boylston street, Boston. A college 
degree is required and ten months’ work 
under the Department, of Research. The 
stipend is $500, to which are added clerical 
assistance, equipment and traveling expenses. 


CHARLES D. NORTON, who has been a 
member of the War Council of the American 
Red Cross since its beginning and has de- 


voted all of his time to Red Cross work since ~ 


last May, has resigned owing to the pressure 
of other business. He is vice-president of 
the First National Bank, New York city. 
George B. Case, a member of the law firm 
of White and Case, New York city, who for 
some time has been director of the depart- 
ment of law and international relations of 
the Red Cross, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson to take Mr. Norton’s place. 


A BILL just twenty-four lines long has been 
introduced into the legislature of Massachu- 
setts providing for a thorough physical ex- 
amination of every individual committed for 
a term of thirty days or more to any prison, 
reformatory, jail or house of correction with- 
in the state. The object is to insure that a 
prisoner suffering from disease shall not en- 
danger his fellow inmates and also to safe- 
guard against communication of the disease 
after discharge. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. is the first city to open 
a municipal bureau of drama and pageantry, 
under the Board of Recreation, and to ap- 
point a director to introduce these educa- 
tional and artistic features in the winter 
work of the recreation centers and in the 
summer work of the playgrounds. In addi- 
tion to the larger dramatic enterprises, aim- 
ing at the dissemination of civic and patriotic 
ideas and the visualization of history, the 
bureau will offer many smaller opportunities 
for dramatic reading, pantomime and vaude- 
ville entertainments, and esthetic dancing. 


SONGS of the Open Forum has been brought 
out by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston 
(10 cents a copy; 8 cents by the hundred) 
for a committee, of which Prof. Grant Drake, 
of Boston, is chairman, appointed by George 
W. Coleman, president of the Open Forum 
National Council. In the preface Professor 
Drake says: “Where people congregate for 
any good purpose, they sing, and forum 
audiences, above all, should voice their fine 
ideals in song.” With some original music 
and words, the little pamphlet combines se- 
lections from the social hymns issue of the 
Survey [January 3, 1914] and other sources. 


INTERNATIONAL friendship, justice and 
good- will and the establishment of a Chris- 
tian world-order are the objects of a joint 
committee of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches 
and the Commission on International Justice 
and Good-Will of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. This com- 
mittee has issued a pamphlet entitled A New 
Era in Human History, for use by church 
study groups. One course of four lectures 
on this subject, given in a typical suburban 
church, was attended by 115 people, one- 
fourth of them men and many of them not 
previously interested in other mission study 
courses which had been offered. Similar 
courses have been started in many other 
eastern communities. It is hoped to keep 
alive by this method, in spite of the: some- 
what narrow nationalism naturally engen- 
dered by war conditions, something of that 
“international mind” which has always been 
cultivated by the churches. 


F. HERBERT STEAD, warden of Robert 
Browning Settlement, London, is furnishing 
the article on settlements for Hastings’ En- 
cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.. In order 
to represent both American and British ex- 
perience he is sending a questionnaire to be 
answered .from this country. Among the 
most interesting questions are those relating 
to the effect of the war upon the outlook of 
settlements. They run as follows: .How far 
has the war affected the outlook of settle- 
ments—as centers of union of classes? As 
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Aiter Care for an Invasion’ 


By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR THE SURVEY 


T a house on the shore, near Rimini, we found a 
group of twenty refugees, farmers from San Vito 
del Tagliamento. There had been twenty-one of 
them; but a seventeen-months-old baby had been 

ill at the time of their flight, the train on which they were 
brought from the war zone was held up for thirty-six hours, 
and he died at the station from exposure. “The father, a lieu- 
tenant in the Alpini, had received word of the death and 
was here for a few days to see and comfort his wife. 

The group was made up of an old grandmother, one mar- 
ried daughter, the wife of a’son now in the military hospital, 
and grand-children. Both of the young men had been volun- 
teers since the beginning of the war. 

When the Austrians came down in late October, the grand- 
mother had started out ahead of the younger women in an 
ox-cart. Four children came with her. The daughter had 
stayed on a day longer than the others, in the hope of saving 
some of their things, but a bombardment had set in and she 
had to leave without anything. “This daughter walked eighty 
kilometers before she got on aetrain. “The train was bombed. 
Altogether it took her ten days to overtake and find the rest of 
the family. The grandmother showed us the treasures she 
had herself brought from home. She had torn from its frame, 
to save it from the Austrians and bear her company in her 
flight, the canvas of an oil painting of her dead husband, a 
soldier with Garibaldi. His was a strong, free face, broad of 
brow and hairy as Walt Whitman’s. His features were 
brought out even better in a photograph which the widowed 
grandmother carried in a frame and with it the four war 
medals which had been granted him for gallant service. But 
she had another treasure—more prized if anything than any 
of these other relics of her man. She unrolled it for us—his 
red shirt of the war of liberation. 

She had, also, a bit of the shell which had wounded her 
son, two months before, worn on a string around her neck. 
And in the yard was another treasure trove or fellow refu- 
gee, as you like; namely, a’Shaggy profughi dog, which had 
‘come all the way with the family. They had been proprietors, 
these farmers, had owned their own home; had lost every- 
thing. They found the empty house on the shore cold and 
“iThis is the final article in a series of three. The first and second were 
published in the Survey for February 2 and February 9 under the title, 
Seven Weeks in Italy, the Response of the American Red Cross to the 


Emergency. The Red Cross has published the series in pamphlet form in 
Paris and is reprinting it in the United States. 


The Survey, March 16, 1918, Volume 39, No. 24. 


bare, if sumptuous; they had blankets enough, but not enough 
food. They were casting about in their minds as to what 
next; and their experience may well illustrate three stages in 
the concern for refugees. 


HE FIRST STAGE in caring for the back-wash of 
invasion—the sudden rush from farmhouse and village 
and town, afoot, in wagons, in camions, to such points on the 
railroads as they could get passage—was passed when the 
American Red Cross entered upon its emergent work in Italy. 
Its participation began under Murphy; Taylor Stanton and 
Hunt in the second stage—the government transport of train- 
loads of refugees from the war zone to the great distribution 
centers and thence to the provincial capitals. But such was the 
congestion that by no means all of its larger consignments of 
supplies, however rapidly gotten together and shipped, reached 
their destinations while the flood tide was in transit. Had the 
stream continued, or doubled or trebled—and of that there 
were tense forebodings—they would have been ready at hand. 
As it was, through such supplies as got through; such canteens 
as could be opened, as at Rome, Chioggia, Genoa, Ancona; 
such helpers as could be sent out, or mustered individually or 
in committee, as in Genoa and Milan; and, more especially, 
through rapid advances of money to consuls and field dele- 
gates and Italian agencies, who laid their hands on things 
to be done locally, as in Leghorn and Florence and Venice— 
the Red Cross played a spirited, if scattered, part throughout 
November. 

And as it was, its supplies were employed forthwith, to help 
meet the no less emergent needs of a third stage—the imme- 
diate care of great bodies of refugees at points of settlement. 
Of the need for that help every day’s mail in early December, 
every report from field delegates and traveling inspectors, 
added to the weight of testimony. This testimony came from 
Sicilian towns, where work was difficult to obtain and local 
milk was unobtainable for mothers and children; from villages 
where refugees were sleeping on the ground and whole families 
were sick of fever and rheumatism; from farming communities 
in the Appennines where the corn crop failed last year; from 


towns in Emelia where refugees were still sleeping on the 


damp straw without beds; from seacoast villas, fair to the.eye’ 
but void of blankets; from crowded tenements in Naples— 
the antithesis of the clean, open country of their origin; from 
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THE DESERTED WATER-WAYS OF VENICE 


A view of the canal and the bridge of the Rialto, at a time when the 
city had shrunk to 60,000 


industrial districts in the Northwest, where work was plenty 
but where there were nonetheless great numbers of broken 
families, sick, or infirm, or without bread-winners, and where 
fuel was scarce; from wherever, throughout Italy, refugee 
families were without adequate footwear and underwear, with 
scant bedding and without the rudiments of household life— 
where food was short before the refugees came and the people 
formed in long queues for their meager daily allotments. 

In addressing itself to this third stage—and to the winter’s 
task before its permanent Italian commission, which reached 
Rome in late December, two main lines of procedure present 
themselves to the American Red Cross: (a) The establish- 
ment of distinctive relief agencies of its own, such as a hos- 
pital, a refuge, a popular kitchen, a station canteen, a housing 
committee; (b) Work through existing Italian agencies, 
through grants of financial assistance, supplemented wherever 
possible, by appropriate forms of personal service. In gen- 
eral, the Red Cross committee of investigation which toured 
Italy in mid-November,? favored the latter method, as the 
more permanent. It recognized, however, that local condi- 
tions might require direct action and did not wish to recom- 
mend any policy which would make it impossible or even dif- 
ficult when the conditions required it. The system of respon- 
sible regional delegates for consular districts [outlined in the 
Survey for February 2], working closely in conjunction with 
American consuls and Italian officials and agencies, afforded a 
framework flexible enough to serve both cooperative and direct 
action. In this connection the Italian high commissioner for 
refugees issued a statement in late November calling on the 
prefects to second the work of the American Red Cross, to 
“put the delegates of that most provident institution in friendly 
relations with all our committees” and permit the Americans 
“freely to expand their activity without bureaucratic hin- 
drances.”’ 

Turning from questions of organization to the substance 
of the relief problem, the committee took up the challenge of 


*Ernest P. Bicknell, Red Cross Commissioner for Belgium; Edward T. 
Devine, chief of the Bureau of Refugees, Department for Civil Affairs, 
France; and the writer. 


population of the 


: 


circumstance, now that the first emergency calling for assist- 
ance in leaving home and in transit had passed. Its findings, 


as drafted by Mr. Devine, offered a program for dealing with — 


a civil population dispossessed by invasion, at once more oppor- 
tune and constructive than has been promptly to hand in any 
similar emergency ; but one which, it is to be hoped, aside from 
its practical bearings in Italy, may have only historic interest. 
It drew on experience in France and Belgium; it sought to 
forefend against settled evils which the three years had re- 


vealed, and it applied the general principles of disaster relief 


developed by American social workers in handling the results 
of floods and other natural calamities. 

This concluding Italian article will follow the main out- 
lines of the committee’s report.” 

It took up, first of all, the possibility of a further retire- 
ment—for example, to the line of the Adige, which would 
affect several large towns, including Verona, Vicenza, Padua 
and Rovigo. Definite orders had been issued by the Italian 


‘government against the evacuation of this new territory, even 


in case of invasion. The inhabitants had been officially ad- 
vised to remain where they were, chiefly no doubt for the 
reason that with the current limited supply of food it would 
be impossible to care for so great an influx of population in 
the remaining part of the country, and also because property 
would be sacrificed which might be preserved by the owners if 
they remained to look after it. While these reasons were 
valid, it was to be anticipated that in case of retirement 
there would be a great exodus on the part of those who 
would not wish to remain within the enemy lines. Such a 
retirement, as a consequence, would be accompanied, like 
that from the Friuli, by all the more confusion and hardship 
because not included within the plans of the authorities or 
even contrary to their policy. To quote the report—which 
would have application in case of any untoward military de- 
velopments this spring: 

The American Red Cross should be ready to cooperate in meeting 
any such second emergency. The first came without warning, but 


for any preventable hardships resulting from further possible retire- 
ment there would be no such excuse. Ample supplies of blankets, 
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clothing and food should be collected as far north as Bologna, in 
greater quantities in Florence and in the larger centers to which 
the refugees will be sent—to the West, to the South and the South- 
east. For those who move westward the natural place for the store- 
house would be in Milan, where the Umanitaria, to which we have 
referred, the Bonomelli, a smaller organization with similar facilities, 
and our American relief committee, would all be ready to help the 
official authorities. For those who go down the East coast, the 
stores and hospital facilities established for the Venetian refugees 
at Rimini and food and clothing stations at Rayena and Ancona 
would come into play. The main stream, however, would come 
through the central funnel at Florence and we would emphasize the 
great importance of having extensive stores at Bologna and Florence, 
available for instant use by the proper agencies in those places on 
the initiative of our representative in Florence. Further west and 
_south a relief program could be worked out more deliberately at 
Turin, Genoa, Naples and in Sicily, but at each place we should 
be ready to give assistance at the very moment of arrival. 


Aside from the possibility of a second great emergency, 
there were certain special movements of population in which 
the American Red Cross had a legitimate interest. The most 
important of these was the continuing evacuation of Venice. 
Apart from any question of a nearer approach by the enemy, 
it had been thought advisable, as already pointed out in these 
articles, to evacuate dependent civilians from this city. For- 
tunately it was possible to plan this deliberately and in such a 
way as to prevent the indiscriminate scattering of the popu- 
lation, although many inhabitants of Venezia were, of course, 
included in the original rush of refugees to the South and 
West. The gradual removal, insofar as it was subsequently 
carried out, contrasted with what happened in the first days 
of the invasion, and has been compared with the swarming of 
a hive. Upwards of twenty thousand colonists were thus 
taken to certain villages selected for the purpose in the neigh- 
borhood of Rimini. Many of them had been employed in 
Venice in workshops established for the purpose of giving 
needed employment to women, and the equipment of these 
shops was transferred bodily. With Red Cross funds, a hos- 
pital for the benefit of the colony was put in charge of a Vene- 
tian physician, a member of the Italian Red Cross. Alto- 
gether this was an extraordinarily interesting experiment to 
which the American Red Cross gave assistance, in the hope 
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that it would influence the handling of the refugee problem 
elsewhere. 

Another special problem to which the committee called the 
attention of local authorities was that of the children in the 
actual fighting zone. In its visit to the Piave front it saw 
scores of such children near enough to be under shell fire. 
Here the plan adopted behind the fighting lines in Belgium 
was recommended, for gathering up such children and caring 
for them at points not too distant from their homes, where 
schooling facilities could be provided and their parents kept 
informed as to their whereabouts and welfare. Thus the re- 
proach of exposing children of tender years to the physical 
dangers of the actual front could be avoided. 

A third task discussed by the committee with General Diaz 
and with the local authorities of Padua was the removal of 
the aged and the sick from the fighting zone and from the 
towns immediately behind the front. “The subsequent bomb- 
ing of these towns gave immediate point to this concern, apart 
from the possibility that fighting should sweep through the 
district. and apart from the general policy mentioned that 
in case of invasion the civilian population should remain. A 
sum of money was left with the chairman of a provincial 
committee at Vicenza, a bishop whose palace yard harbored 
incidentally some picturesque fugitives—the bells from par- 
ish churches in the battle-torn mountain country to the North. 

The committee made its report in the third stage 
already referred to as the period of arrival and first settle- 
ment, or, more accurately, as the period of distribution. 
There were still many refugee families in every part of Italy 
sorély in need of blankets, mattresses, underclothing, warm 
suits and shoes, and food. ‘Therefore, although the first 
emergency was past, the committee held it to be essential 


that the American Red Cross, both at its central headquarters and 
in its local organizations, should bend every effort to get supplies 
of these things as rapidly as is humanly possible, actually delivered 
to the suffering families and individuals. This should be a first re- 
sponsibility on all local workers to supplement what the official and 
voluntary Italian agencies are doing and to see to it as far as our 
resources go that every refugee actually has these essentials. Re- 
sponsibility as to just how to do it should be decentralized, but 
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THE DOGES’ PALACE, VENICE, IN NOVEMBER 
Note the boxes over the capitals of the lower pillars, the temporary brick-work between 
them to support and protect the building, and the wooden beams between the columns 
of the upper arcade 


CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA NOVELLA, FLORENCE 


Here and in adjoining buildings 9,000 refugees were sheltered 


emphatic and repeated insistence that it should be done should go 
persistently from headquarters to every locality where we are or 
can be represented. The general problem of food is, of course, one 
for the government, but condensed milk for babies and other kinds 
of special diet can be included in our supplementary relief measures. 


The first of the more permanent problems of resident refu- 
gees was that of health. Suffering and privation had left 
their mark-on hundreds of men, women and children. ‘The 
health work took various forms, as for example, a special 
refuge for sick and infirm, established by the American com- 
mittee in Milan; the taking: over of beds in existing hospitals ; 
the organization of a traveling dispensary at Rimini, and 
the systematic inspection of refugee families to discover per- 
sons in need of medical care or nursing, by the physicians of 
the prefecture at Messina. Better than any of these, the com- 
mittee advocated: 


well-rounded health centers with various special services by Amer- 
ican doctors and nurses who could familiarize the communities in 
which they work with the methods and ideas of American preventa- 
tive health work. This again would be in line with plans which the 
American Red Cross has already worked out in Paris and other 
French communities, and if such health centers could be established 
with the cordial approval and cooperation of sanitary ofhcials and 
physicians of the local community they might become the most im- 
portant lasting contribution which the American Red Cross could 
make in Italy. 


Next to health, the most urgent refugee problem was that 
of housing. “The committee found refugees living in hotels, 


THE RED CROSS COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 


Outside the American consulate, Venice, November, 1917. 

Consul Carroll [in civilian clothes] had the distinction for 

two years of being the custodian of the Campanile, neutral 

guarantor that it was unused as an observation post, and 
holder of the only key to the tower 
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hospitals, convents, schools, all kinds of converted buildin 
some admirable as far as physical comfort is concerned, othe 
leaving much to be desired even in this respect. It held that 


this manner of life is one which should be ended as soon as possible. 
Even if clean and warm and commodious, they seldom afford possi 
bility for a normal home life, for privacy, for natural employment, 
In one city, for example, some four hundred men, women and chil 
dren were living in the wards of a hospital under conditions as in- 
stitutionalized as those of an almshouse, as promiscuous as those of 
the steerage of an ocean liner. They had excellent beds, comfortable 
mattresses and the constant attention of a doctor. 
children were living, eating and sleeping in the same large ward. If 
they had been in need of hospital care it was immediately forth- 


coming; but they were quite well and able-bodied. Here they had © 


been for more than three weeks with nothing to do except to make 
their beds and keep the ward in order. This is only an extreme in- 


stance of the refuge life from which it is obviously desirable tol 


distribute the refugees into houses or tenements as soon as they can 
find suitable employment, and a place to live can be selected with 
reference to their employment and other considerations which should 
naturally be taken into account. 

Qf course, the worse conditions are not to be found in the refuges, — 
but in overcrowded rooms in private tenements or in old and filthy 
hotels. We have frequently seen eight or ten, and in one instance as 
many as fifteen, persons in a single living-room and it is an urgent 


part of the housing problem to enable such families to move from ~ 


their congested and unsanitary “furnished” rooms into decent dwell-— 
ings. We must bear in mind that the refugee families have in many 
instances been accustomed to very much higher standards of living 
than those even of the self-supporting working people in the com- 
munities where they now are. Many of them own property and all 
of them household goods, which they have had to leave behind. 
They are in the position of people who have lost everything by a 
fire or a flood. They are not in danger of being injured by prompt 
and generous assistance in such an emergency. ‘They are in grave 
danger of demoralization and injury from being left in their desti- 
tute condition without employment, without the privacy and whole- 
some atmosphere of family life, and without the social environment 
of the neighborhood, to which they have been accustomed. The best 
form of relief, therefore, would seem to be assistance with furniture 
such as would enable them to take suitable accommodations in a 
place where by their own labor, supplemented by the government 
allowances, they can become self-supporting. To make good some 
part of their war losses in this way would be analogous to social 
insurance. 


Various estimates made for the committee by practical 
people put the cost of supplying beds, table, chairs, cooking 
utensils, etc., at from two hundred and fifty to five hundred 
lire per family. In Naples and Palermo, the committee ap- 
propriated fifty thousand lire each to be used in this way 
and recommended that some such work be developed in every 
community in which refugees were likely to remain. The 
American Radiator Company in Milan helped meet the need 
for beds by turning the pattern room of its factory-in Brescia 
into a temporary furniture factory. In some localities an in- 
termediate step was being attempted by moving refugees from 
congregate shelters, cheap hotels and barracks in the neighbor- 


hood of stations into better-class hotels or other buildings... — 


‘There was some objection to this step, but as carried on by an 
active committee of hotel men in Naples, the considerations in 
favor of it were convincing. 

In general, the housing problem was found to be closely 
associated with that of employment, which at the outset re- 
ceived comparatively little attention. Reference has been 
made to the Venetian plan of holding groups. of workers to- 
gether and moving the industrial unit as a whole. In sev- 
eral communities workrooms were early established by various 
agencies, ranging from very informal attempts to enable 
women to make the clothing for their own families, to the 
large and well-equipped factory in Rome conducted under the 
auspices of a civic committee to which the American Red Cross 
contributed one million lire. 

In two cities the committee gave money to aid in maintain- 
ing workrooms. In connection with such workrooms, or even 
independently of them, where women were regularly employed, 
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there had been established in some instances day nurseries or 
maternal schools where young children were cared for during 
the working hours. All such plans gave rise to the familiar 
problem as to whether women should not be aided to remain 
with their own children, rather than helped by means of such 
agencies for the care of their children. A special question hung 
on whether the governmental subsidy was to be discontinued 
when wages were earned. While some latitude was given 
prefets in this regard, the general policy was to continue one- 
half the subsidy after the refugee had taken employment. 

In a few instances, as at Milan and Turin, employment 
agencies, official or voluntary, early attempted to find work for 
refugees, and at Messina inquiries were set on foot by the 
prefet among the various towns of his province, which would 
enable the refugee population to be distributed in accordance 
with opportunities for suitable employment. “The Ministry 
of the Interior in Rome stated that this whole subject, which 
was perhaps necessarily ignored during the first great rush of 
refugees, was receiving serious consideration and that- the 
ministry was relying on the prefets to organize local employ- 
ment agencies or other means of placing people according to 
their aptitudes and experience. An interministerial advisory 
committee has been appointed; and the committee of inquiry 
held that if the American Red Cross cooperated in hastening 
the organization of a national scheme for dealing adequately 
with the subject it would be a very wise and appropriate use 
of funds. 

Still another problem to which its attention was called in 
more than one community was the moral hazard to young 
girls arising from the enforced movement of population. At- 
tractive young girls-from country districts in the far North 
were to be found in the streets of Naples exposed to dangers 
to which they are wholly unaccustomed and against which 
they had not been protected by their education or their pre- 
vious experiences of life. Not only the ordinary dangers in- 
evitably resulting from separation from their kindred and 
friends and the safeguards of their own home neighborhoods, 
but the actual menace of the white-slave traffic had to be 
taken into account. A committee of women had been formed 
in Naples for the protection of these refugee girls, and in 
Palermo the Red Cross gave a thousand lire to aid in opening 
a building formerly used as a monastery, as a home for orphan 
refugee girls of from twelve to eighteen years of age. Here 
Was an opportunity for American women to participate ac- 
tively, either by committees formed especially for this pur- 
pose or’through some existing society. 

Because of limited time and because of the prominence of 
the refugee problem, the committee gave only incidental con- 
sideration to the question of assisting families of soldiers, or 
to that of aiding other civilian victims of the war, such as 
widows and orphans, soldiers disabled by wounds or dis- 
charged because of tuberculosis or other disease. It was felt 
to be desirable that the American Red Cross should help meet 
these needs if its resources permitted, but it was pointed out 
that fundamental to all of them was the amount of allowance 
made by the government to soldiers actively in service, to dis- 
charged soldiers, to the families of soldiers and to refugees. 
With the scarcity of food and fuel and the constantly increas- 
ing cost of both, the committee received frequent suggestions 
that Red Cross funds be used to supplement these allowances. 
The committee reported : 


Obviously, neither the American Red Cross nor any other private 
agency can undertake to make good the shortages in income and 
food supply of a nation. Soldiers’ families and refugees—and, for 
the most part, refugees belong to the families of soldiers—make up 
a large part of the population of Italy. 
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ON A SUNNY STREET IN SICILY 
Group of country boys from the North 


If we were permitted to make only a single recommendation (in 
the hope that it would be adopted) this would be that the American 
Red Cross should use its utmost influence to secure the importation 
of food into Italy during the next few weeks and months. Fuel is 
also needed, but, above all, wheat and corn, cornmeal being especially 
acceptable in large parts of Italy. The food supply is short for 
the whole population, but the refugees, whose needs we have been 
asked to investigate, are naturally at the very margin and their 
needs in this respect may therefore be taken as the ultimate need 
of the country. We have frequently been told by Italians in respon- 
sible positions that food is more important in seeing Italy through 
the present crisis than either men or munitions from America. 

Clothing is also needed, especially underclothing of all sizes, and 
materials which can be made up into clothing. Fuel is needed— 
urgently needed—for cooking the meals of the poor as well as for 
running trains and factories. But the elementary food supplies 
should be given precedence. . : 

We are, however, of the opinion that, although the American Red 
Cross must leave the vital question of a general food supply to 
governmental and commercial agencies, we should ask for the largest 
permissible allotment of cargo space for the importation of con- 
densed milk and hospital supplies (for civilian relief as well as for 
military hospitals), underclothing, warm outer clothing, shoes (all 
sizes for men, women and children), blankets and materials to be 
made up into underclothing, and children’s clothes. Such supplies 
as can be imported or purchased in this country will be needed, as 
we have indicated, for two main purposes: first, to meet the acute 
needs during the winter months of refugees and other civilian fami- 
lies in the places where they are living, insofar as such needs can- 
not be met by Italian official and voluntary agencies; and, second, 
to be stored at carefully selected places in sufhcient quantities to meet 
a second emergency if it should arise or to assist to restore refugees 
to their homes in territory which may be reconquered. 


Provinces which had less than the government minimum of 
flour for the winter months ahead were saddled with thou- 
sands of refugees. “The need was universal and urgent. A 
picturesque story is told of the ingenuity of a lieutenant 
representing the Ministry of the Interior in meeting a food 


REFUGEES FROM FRUILI 


Many walked five days before reaching the trains, and then 
it took eight days and nights to get to their destination in 
the south of Italy. Large numbers of families became 
separated and all newspapers ran long lists of inquiries 
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crisis in one of the Adriatic coast towns. Six thousand refu- 
gees had been installed in empty summer resort buildings 
along the shore. They had had no bread that day and the 
town itself was on short rations, the people standing in the 
queues. If the refugees went many hours more without food 
it was feared they would descend on the shops and a riot 
would result. Yet the local authorities were without sup- 
plies and the town baker said that flour was running so short 
that he only received each night sufficient for baking the 
meager allotments of bread for the next morning. “But,” 
he was asked, “what would you do if there were a fire in your 
bakery at night and it burned down, bread and all?” He 
would call up the provincial capital, he said, and get them to 
hurry over bread from their central stores to stave off trouble. 
The lieutenant took him at his word and stepped to the long- 
distance telephone. A camion full of bread responded to his 
supposed fire-call and he tided over the situation. 
Subsequently, at Paris, when the inter-allied conferences 
were on at Versailles in January, the Red Cross submitted evi- 
dence as to the food situation in Italy to the representative of 
the United States Treasury Department. This independent tes- 
timony of American observers was immensely timely in its bear- 
ings on the reconsideration of allotments of shipping tonnage. 


NEXORABLE circumstance not only made the report of 
the earlier Red Cross commission of inquiry to Italy out of 
date, but found the Red Cross without a field staff there when 
the emergency came at the end of October. ' By the swift 
despatch of trained men and supplies from its French organi- 


F. W. Matthiessen—A Trustee for 
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zation, and the prompt volunteering of Americans resident 
in Italy, it recouped the situation. 

The temporary staff returned to France in December, leav- 
ing the field free to the new permanent Red Cross commission — 
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to Italy, operating under the commissioner for Europe, with | 


headquarters in Paris. No attempt can be made here to chron-— 
icle the work of the new body. But it should be pointed out — 
that for its permanent organization, the American Red Cross — 
has entered upon what the allied armies and governments have ~ 
seen the need for and are only now approaching—unified — 
action along the whole western front. 

The emergent work carried on in seven swift weeks, inter-_ 
vening between the coming of the Red Cross emergency men 
and their successors, has been set down in these articles—the © 
physical relief and the spiritual reinforcement which hurtled 
obstacles at a time when to spread a single blanket more in an ~ 


asile or stick up a flag at a station counted incalculably. More — 


important, underneath that emergent work, went forward un- 
der Commissioner Murphy the laying of foundations for a 
permanent work, kindred and comparable to that in France. 
One of these foundations was the constructive program of 
help for refugees through which the Red Cross is cooperating 
in preventing here what happened in France—the crystalliza- 
tion of abnormal living conditions, as untoward in their conse- 
quences as the more spectacular flight from Friuli. 
Through Mr. Bicknell, who remained in Rome throughout | 
December and January, the experience and investigations of 
the earlier period were with rare ability brought to bear in 
molding the work for civilians along constructive lines. 
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Democracy 
By Graham Taylor 


HEN the Survey presented the unique de- 
velopment in and related to the Tri-City High 
School, jointly possessed by the adjoining towns 
of La Salle, Peru and Oglesby, Ill. [October 7, 
1914, Building a Civic Center Around a Tri-City High 
School], the modesty of the man to whom these cities owed 
their chief distinction and pioneer industries forbade even the 
mention of his name. But now that their first citizen has 
finished his citizenship at the ripe age of eighty-three, the 
name of Frederick W. Matthiessen should no longer be ob- 
scured either by his own self-effacement or by the democratic 
motive and manner of his public service. The spirit and 
civic loyalty of the man are so exemplary that they should be 
set forth as an incentive and encouragement to others for 
making their industrial leadership serve their citizenship. 
Coming from Germany with the best metallurgical train- 
ing and equipment which its most scientific university training 
could furnish him and his young fellow-student partner, E. C. 
Hegeler, he located their pioneer zinc works at this point in 
Illinois after a wide search for a location near the best natural 
deposits of the soil and where transportation facilities would 
develop and radiate most widely. While his fortune was 
increasing with the growth of his diversifying industries, he 
never seemed to forget that he was debtor to the towns which 
were the base of his operations, whose citizens he never failed 
to recognize as his neighbors and, fellow workers. 


For ten years at their insistence he served them as mayor. — 
His first administrative act was to change the pending plan — 
for the water works of La Salle from that of a private cor- _ 
poration to a municipally owned and operated plant. Although ~ 
the city had previously incurred a debt beyond the legal limit, 
the water bonds sold the more readily because they bore his 
name. As his own contribution to the enterprise he installed 
the best pump he could secure, which after many years of 
service still supplies the city with water. A costly sewer sys: 
tem soon followed, and the city was also enabled to own and 
operate its own lighting plant. After he resigned as mayor 
he offered to cancel enough of the debt of the city to bring it 
within the legal limit if the citizens would raise $5,000 for 
some new local improvement. They did so by installing a 
boulevard lighting system, and Mr. Matthiessen forthwith 
cancelled $46,000 of the city’s outstanding bonds. 

On and on he went, as his own gifts could stimulate his 
fellow citizens to do their part in meeting public needs, or in 
inspiring them to secure unique advantages for their town. 
Thus bridges, roads and fences were built. The tri-city high ~ 
school was erected and then remodeled. To its equipment Mr. 
Matthiessen himself added a manual training and domestic ~ 
science building. The hygienic institute developed from his 
selection and employment of a high grade bacteriological and 
sanitary expert to serve the three towns, in cooperation with 
their health officers, under the title of Tri-City Health De- 
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partment. With it he connected a scientifically equipped milk 
station as a memorial to a daughter who had died. A dental 
addition was made. An isolation hospital was planted in one 
of the towns. A fine medical library completed the great 
equipment of the institute, which he endowed with a fund of 
$150,000. 

Taking occasion of the need for a separate boiler plant he 
proposed that if his fellow citizens would contribute $25,000 
he would erect a recreation building, which he did at the cost 
of $100,000. This great equipment, including a fine swim- 
ming tank, was soon supplemented by an athletic field cover- 
ing several acres, with an outdoor swimming pool and well- 
appointed bath-houses. In these public enterprises he invested 
over half a million dollars. His private beneficences in and 
beyond his own community are uncounted, and by him 
unnoted. 4 

Along with and beyond his gifts of money, Mr. Matthies- 
sen gave himself, his time, his rare intelligence. his business 
ability and his vision of the future. His training and practice 
in, the exact sciences seemed to increase rather than diminish 
his taste for wide reading, his passion for the philosophic 
interpretation of history in the making. And yet his deeper 
insight and farther vision inspired and intensified his desire 
to serve his belief in democracy.. That faith was not only an 
ideal and a philosophy with him, but it was his life. He 


lived it. Although his simplicity and modesty so controlled 
him that he could neither obtrude himself upon others, nor 
court the attention of others to himself, yet he willingly shared 
with the whole community all he was and much that he had. 
Drawing only a small circle around the privacy of his country- 
side home, he threw open to the public the rarely beautiful 
Deer Park surrounding it. 

To a rare degree Frederick W. Matthiessen fulfilled in his 
personality and achievements both the ideals and exactions of 
a democratic gentleman as defined by Prof. H. S. Nash in his 
Genesis of the Social Conscience: ‘He is a gentleman in a 
true democratic sense just in the measure that he has the 
art of finding himself in an ever-growing number of: persons 
of all sorts and conditions. He must face all that is dis- 
agreeable and problematic in democracy, concealing nothing, 
blinking nothing away and at the same time he must keep 
his will strong and temperate, so that its edge will 
never turn. To meet all his social obligations properly, to 
pay all his political debts joyously, never to throw a glance 
over his shoulder to the monastery—this is a mighty day’s 
work.” 

And this day’s work of his is done, but his spirit will live 
and spread, for it is a part of the very life of the community, 
of which one of his fellow citizens who knew him longest and 
best called him “trustee.” 


Tapping New Reservoirs 
An Experiment in Neighborliness 
By Mrs. John J. O’Connor 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT LOWER NORTH DISTRICT UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


HE whole world is disturbed. Everyone’s world is 

disturbed. Our nation, our city, our homes are 

changed. Every resource, national and local, in in- 

dustry, in the professions, in society, is being mus- 
tered to meet the constant, often sudden demands. Home 
charities are trying to adapt themselves to the change—from 
“interests in home and home city problems to the nation’s needs. 
Local contributors have in great numbers become contributors 
to national agencies; local volunteers are pledging and giving 
service to national organizations; even local charities are find- 
ing ways to serve the whole-country. 

Still the home is here; the city is here; the local poor 
are here, in increased numbers. In this situation local charity 
must Conserve its every resource; it must find and tap new 
reservoirs of strength and support. As often happens, these 
mew sources of strength are really old, but unrecognized and 
undeveloped. We have found at our hand in the Lower 
North District of Chicago a kind of helpfulness, a source of 
strength that has always been present, always active, but 
never organized, never related to our program—a tremendous 
power, but never harnessed to work steadily. 

That helpfulness is a vital interest which is easily awakened 
in one poor person for another, is expressed in the old idea 
that the poor are good to the poor. Once recognized, it was 
easy to begin its use. Thus grew the idea in the form of 
the Group of Good Neighbors, which is proving a source of 
great strength, not only to the organization, but to the group 
itself. 


Because we were confident that those who had received as- 
sistance from us would be eager to pass that service on to 
others, we asked as members the poor whom we knew—people 
without money or material resources, but capable of valuable 
personal service; people who, because of their experience in 
being poor, had common sympathies. They know what it 
means to live a hand-to-mouth existence, to depend on casual 
and underpaid employment; they know how little incentive 
there is to women, hard-worked and poor, to keep person or 
home attractive and clean; they know what sweatshop labor 
does to minds and bodies; they know what happens to men 
who are underfed, discouraged and hopeless; they know why 
children are stunted and rickety; they know the heavy bur- 
dens of debt and sickness and disease. “They, more than we 
or any others, can give the sympathy and comfort of the 
things so inexpressible in words, but so well understood ir 
the outstretched hand and the words, “I know.” Has not 
the emphasis too often been placed on economic issues and 
too little on the warm, human, kind service of good 
neighbors? 

An attempt was made last year in the district work of the 
Chicago United Charities to change the attitude of social at- 
tack. Too often has the emphasis been placed on the tragic 
affairs of the past, rather than the happy opportunities of the 
present and future. Someone has said that you can get as 
much out of ‘bein’ happy as bein’ miserable, only you get it 
quicker”; and this method of getting results was applied to 
social work. The objective was the home, so often a place of 
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worry and disorder and tragedy. Here was it worth while 
to attempt transformation, to bring in light and inspiration. 

Good times were planned for our people in their homes, 
and the families themselves were made as responsible as pos- 
sible for the entertaining. Luncheon parties were popular, 
for they gave better opportunities for social intercourse and 
stimulating home interests than many other, forms of meet- 
The hostess, who had developed pride and interest in 
her home under the visiting housekeeper, arranged and cooked 
and served the luncheon. ‘The meal was a lesson in dietetics 
and a strong argument against sausage and sweet rolls and 
chocolate eclairs of the much-used delicatessen shop. After 
the meal, which was the subject of much comment and dis- 
cussion, the afternoon was spent in sewing, reading and songs. 
The home was the object of much interest and as the host- 
ess had housecleaned at least two weeks for the social event, 
many guests were stimulated to a new pride in cleanliness 
and order and attractiveness. 

The organization of the Good Neighbor Group is simple. 
Each field visitor gives to the worker who is in charge of the 
group a list of individuals from her families who are able 
and willing to serve. ‘The worker then meets these people 
either individually or in groups. Each woman signs her 
name to the membership card with the kind of help she can 
give and the time it can be given. Later, a special request 
for her services is made and under the supervision of the visi- 
tor she starts her work. Once a month the Good Neighbor 
Group meets, the work is checked up and a report is given of 
the service rendered. : 

Though the plan has only recently been formulated, the 
results have been helpful and stimulating. Never in our eager 
search for volunteers have we met with such universal and 
immediate response to our appeal to aid as among these peo- 
ple. In every case they have replied that they will do any- 
thing we ask. In fact, the mere thought of giving, instead 
of constantly receiving, seems to bring pleasure into their 
uneventful lives. 

The mutual assistance rendered so far is worthy of men- 
tion; sewing, cooking, cleaning, care of children whose parents 
are incapaciated, caring for invalids, taking patients to the 
dispensary, and giving practical nursing to persons under medi- 
cal care, on the advice of those in charge. Many of the women 
prefer sewing in our district office, helping to make new gar- 
ments, or to recut and repair old materials. The reactions 
from the people themselves have been interesting. One woman, 
when asked if she cared to join the group and to give her 
service for others, said, “Sure! I’d do anything for a change!”’ 
expressing quite tersely the need for breaking the drab mo- 
notony of her life and theirs. 

Our one possible exception to the rather eager expression 
of a desire to serve came from an Italian, who said, ‘“We 
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come to America to better ourselves, not to help others; we 
But is not that a strong indication 


want help ourselves.” 
that there is a distinct need among some of us for educa- 
tion along unselfish “give-and-take” lines? Carrie S., a big, 
husky woman, was quite overcome when little Mrs. F. came 
to help her. She said, “You, a tiny little thing, come to help 
me, great big thing that I am! It should be the other way 
around, and I’m going to do it, too!” 

Old, little, blind Mrs. M. said to our field visitor she 
had never been so happy in her life as now. “Having these 
Good Neighbors come in to cheer me up helps me, not alone 
by the things they say and do, but by the thought that they 
really want to come, and are doing it in a neighborly spirit. 
The people who come through you are much more cheerful 
than those people who used to come in before. “They grumbled 
too much and used to make me sad talking of their own 
troubles.” Mrs. R. said, “It always makes my own troubles 
seem fewer and gives me a thankful feeling every time I come 
home from being a good neighbor to Mrs. M., who is so old 
and blind and helpless and alone—and yet so cheerful. [, at 
least, have my children and my health.” 

We want the reaction this service will bring to our people. 
We hope that everyone in our district will realize through 
personal experience that the great value of service is in giving 
and not in receiving. We want everyone to gain the self- 
respect and dignity and satisfaction which come to those who 
endeavor to improve living conditions and to better human 
lives. We want them to become co-workers in mind and 
heart with others who are doing similar work, whether as in-- 
dividuals or from an agency. 
district to know the stimulation of being up to issues bigger 
than themselves. We want everyone to have the chance to 
serve without stint. 

We feel that if our contact has been friendly, it will not 
be hard to arouse and develop the spirit of friendliness and 
helpfulness so vital to real neighborliness. Our people will 
be more intelligent, more friendly. “There will be a tendency 
to “uninstitutionalize” philanthropy and all giving of relief. 

This is greatly needed today, for, as our cities have grown 
and our social agencies develop, charity has become imper- 
sonal and increasingly public.. The poor of today are anony- 
mous and remote. “They are no longer our poor neighbors. 
Indeed, one doesn’t know the neighbor of his own circum- 
stance, let alone his poor neighbor, many miles away on the 
other side of the city, up a dark street of one-story frame. build- 
ings. Intimate, personal, neighborliness of the well-to-do in 
our city today must of necessity be expressed through an or- 
ganization, if we are to avoid the evil of indiscriminate giving; 
but if we can strengthen it by adding the neighborliness of the 
poor, we will make what appears a stronger combination for 
the accomplishment of good. 


TO THE HOME SERVICE VISITOR, BOSTON, MASS., 1918 


SING Home Service marching in the van! 


Blest Guardian! 


Sweet Sympathy, her soul in khaki clad, 


Makes sad hearts glad. 


Thanks for the Volunteer! 


What hope ’s in Her! 


The ever-welcome Red Cross Messenger. 


Laura G. Woodberry. 


We want every resident of the: 
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THE FOLLY OF FREEDOM 
FOR FOOLS 


HE biblical injunction against call- 

ing thy brother a-fool is falling into 
ill repute these days. It is as praise- 
worthy now to call him a fool before the 
whole world, if that is what he is, as to 
have him arrested for law-breaking. At 
least eight states have conducted sur- 
veys within the past two years and eight 
months to count the number of, fools in 
their population, and seven have ap- 
pointed official commissions to study the 
whole question of foolishness. 

In all of this, the endeavor is to shut 
up fools—not in the sense of giving the 
wise men a rest by inflicting silence, but 
in the sense of permanently incarcerat- 
ing those who otherwise might beget 
foolishness. “Thus, legislatures have ap- 
propriated nearly half a million dollars 
to take care of fools, and another half- 
million is pending. Private philanthropy 
has donated $121,000 for the purpose. 
Nearly every state in the union has at 
least begun to think about its fools, and 
at least twenty have, within the period 
of time mentioned, taken active steps 
to serve both the wise and foolish by 
keeping them permanently apart. 

All this has happened during the brief 
lifetime of, and largely because of agi- 
tation by, the Committee on Provision 
for the Feebleminded. Much else has 
been done without its help. The com- 
mittee was organized in June, 1915, and 
has sent lecturers and field workers 
from its headquarters in Philadelphia 
throughout the country to arouse in- 
terest in the feebleminded. Its success 
is already written on the statute books 
of many states and in the improved care 
given to this class of the population. 
Although its expenditures have averaged 
only $18,000 a year, the war has se- 
riously cut down its income, and there 
is danger that it may have to close its 
doors. 

Yet it was this committee that pro- 
moted and financed the work of the in- 
itial committee of psychologists that 
made possible the application of psycho- 
logical tests to the men of the United 
‘States draft army. Major Rebert M. 
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Yerkes, director of the psychological 
division of-the army, wrote to it: “We 
feel that we owe to you the initiation of 
our work.” 

In following up this work, the com- 
mittee feels that there is a great field 
ahead. Approximately 2 per cent of the 
drafted men have been found to be 
mentally inferior. Their services. can 
be used in camp life—in laundry, cart- 
ing, care of horses, road repair, and even 
in food production. Plans for their use 
within the army are being prepared by 
the committee for presentation to the 
War Department. 

The committee believes, also, that the 
records from the examination of the 
million or more men in the army can 
be made of great value for effective 
propaganda in regard to conservation of 
health, and points out that the United 
States Public Health Service and the 
state boards of health are suitable agen- 
cies for this service. 

It believes, further, that capable field 
workers are needed for mental exami- 
nation of women and girls frequenting 
the vicinity of camps for immoral pur- 
poses. ‘There are no present means, it 
says, for identifying the mentally de- 
fective prostitutes, yet indications are 
that “half of these women belong in 
that class.” In some states where camps 
are located there is absolutely no provi- 
sion for the feebleminded. ‘The dis- 
covery and segregation of the feeble- 
minded prostitute could thus be made 
an excellent beginning of care for the 
whole class of feebleminded. 
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THE DRAFT LAW A HEALTH 
MEASURE 


N 1915 a military movement in 

Massachusetts led to the significant 
conclusions that it is of first importance 
to provide physical efficiency: and that 
military training as such should not 
come until the nineteenth or twentieth 
year at least. In 1916 a commission 
studied physical. development and sup- 
ported a bill in the legislature of 1917. 
The legislature didn’t quite hitch the 
matter up in its mind and nothing was 
done. The matter, is again before the 
people through a petition of the State 
Board of Education backed by a large 
number of private organizations and in- 
dividuals. 

The significant figures of the draft 
are prompting thought. From 40 to 50 
per cent of the men examined under the 
draft law in Massachusetts are being re- 
jected. ‘These are men between twenty 
and thirty years of age, not between 
twenty and forty-five, or any other less 
favorable period. 

The people are beginning to realize 
that this physical unfitness is expensive, 
inhuman and unnecessary. We have 
never cared about it very much because 
we could import human labor as fast as 
we could use it up. “That time has 
passed and, moreover, the draft figures 
are showing that it is Our own sons who 
are below par. ‘Thus the matter comes 
closer home. Efficiency along all lines 
and sentiment in all shapes demands ac- 
tion. 

The bill provides that the State Board 
of Education shall appoint a director, 
with two assistants (one a woman), who 
shall have general supervision of phys- 
ical education in the public schools and 
shall outline the work. Physical educa- 
tion is made to include directed play, 
games, athletics, camping and instruction 
in personal hygiene and sanitation of the 
camp, the home and the community. 
Not less than two hours a week in ele- 
mentary schools and three hours in high 
schools are to be given, the extra time 
required being added to the school day 
if the local school board so elects. 

The bill provides for the instruction 
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of teachers and for teachers’ conferences, 
for local advisory councils and for a 
general survey of physical education in 


the commonwealth. The system of 
physical education outlined by the direc- 
tor and approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation is to be introduced into all the 
public schools, but the introduction is 
to be gradual, and courses in physical 
education already in operation may be 
temporarily or permanently approved. 

The director, besides his work in con- 
nection with the public schools, is to co- 
operate with cities and towns in provid- 
ing adequate facilities for recreation and 
exercise in the form of gymnastics, play- 
grounds and summer camps. ‘To this 
end it is provided that his vacation and 
that of his assistants shall not occur in 
summer. 

It is proposed, thus, to establish a sys- 
tem of physical education which will 
gradually permeate the entire popula- 
tion. This is equally the proposal of 
New York’s new physical training law, 
now being administered with good ef- 
fect. The aim is to make health, effi- 
ciency, a full life, the objective. A 
new objective is held to be necessary be- 
cause medical and social workers have 
emphasized too much the things to be 
avoided—it is a better business to be 
striving for something than to be avoid- 
ing something. ‘The goal will be the 
efficiency of every individual. 


NEW. JERSEY’S NEW BOARD 
; OF CONTROL 
is of the quickest jobs on record 
of diagnosing a state’s institutional 
needs and applying the administrative 
remedy was completed week before last 
when Governor Edge, of New Jersey, 
appointed the eight members of the new 
board of charities and correction of that 
state. Created by the legislature only 
a few days before, this board is the di- 
rect outcome of the recommendations 
made by the Prison Inquiry Commission 


and the Charities Inquiry Commission, 
reviewed in the Survey for March 2 
[Prison Reform by Daylight]. 

New Jersey now has a central board 
of control in addition to local boards of 
management for each of her charitable 
and penal institutions. This central 
board is charged with establishing broad 
lines of policy for institutional develop- 
ment. It must also appoint a chief ex- 
ecutive or “expert commissioner of char- 
ities and correction,” whose salary may 
not exceed $10,000 a year. The com- 
missioner in turn has power to appoint, 
subject to the board’s approval, expert 
deputies or bureau chiefs, not exceeding 
six in number. ‘These may be a director 
of medicine and psychiatry, a dietitian, a 
director of education, a director of in- 
dustries, a statistician and a chief parole 
officer. 

In recommending this type of control, 
the Prison Inquiry Commission declared 
that it was guided by the “tendency 
toward unification” that has been going 
on throughout the country for years. 
Central plans of organization, it said, 
have been evolved “in an effort to se- 
cure the efficiency that goes with central- 
ized authority without sacrificing the 
local interest which, even at the cost of 
efficiency, is one of the most valuable 
features of government.” 

The new board is to have supervision, 
with the right of visitation and inspec- 
tion, of all county, municipal and pri- 
vate institutions that receive state aid. 
Its right of inspection extends to all 
municipal and county jails, workhouses, 
almshouses and other charitable institu- 
tions of a public nature. All private 
charities that have to do with the sup- 
port of dependents are subject to visita- 
tion. 

The members of the board serve with- 
out pay. They are: Dwight W. Mor- 
row, a member of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., who was chairman of 
the Prison Inquiry Commission and has 
been interested in social welfare in En- 
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glewood; Ellis P. Earle, of Montclair, 
director of several mining and planta- 


tion corporations, who was chairman of ©» 


the Charities Inquiry Commission; Dr. 
William §S. Jones, of Camden, inter-— 
ested in anti-tuberculosis campaigns and ~ 
a member of the board of managers of © 
the Glen Gardner Sanatorium; Dr. 
John Nevin, of Jersey City, for many 
years police surgeon of that city and a 
member of the State Hospital Board at 
Morris Plains; Richard Stockton, of — 
Trenton, for the past three years com- 
missioner of charities and correction un- 
der the law now superseded; Ogden H. 
Hammond, of Bernardsville, insurance 
broker, who served for two years in the 
state Assembly and was a member of 
the Prison Inquiry Commission; Frank 
A. Fetridge, of Newark, organizer of 
the Lathers’ Union and president of the 
Newark Trades Assembly; Mrs. Lewis 
S. Thompson, of Red Bank, member of 
the executive committee of the State 
Charities Aid and Prison Reform Asso- — 
ciation, who has given much time to 
studies of school attendance and mental 
deficiency among the rural population of 
the state. The governor is an ex officio 
member of the board. 
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HOME COMFORTS FOR GIRL 
WAR WORKERS 


HE Housing Committee of the 

Y. W. C. A., in letters addressed 

to the secretary of war and to the 
chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the Council of National Defense, as- 
serts that the housing needs of working 
women are quite different from those 
of working men; that they do not like 
to live in such large units, and that they 
require more supervision. However 
that may be, the Y. W. C. A. has had 
so long and so successful an experience 
in providing good living conditions for 
girls that its recommendations will, no 
doubt, receive the most careful atten- 
tion. : “ 
Both in connection with the training — 
camps—where a much larger number of ~ 
women is employed than is sometimes 
realized—and in the housing of girl 
munition workers employed in new 
plants where there is as yet no accom- 
modation for single women under ordi- 
nary conditions, hostels have to be pro- 
vided. They have to be of a size en- 
abling the most economical management 
and of a character insuring health and 
comfort. As regards size, the commit- 
tee considers that usually it should not be 
for more than one hundred and fifty or — 
less than seventy-five girls. As regards 
character, the hostels must never be 
without an atmosphere of home life. 
“Too much emphasis,” says the com- — 
mittee, “cannot be placed on recreation. 
No matter how comfortable and attrac- 
tive the living quarters may be, the girls - 
will not be happy and contented unless — 
there is adequate provision for social — 
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and recreational life.” Hence, in the 
buildings which it has planned there axe 
spacious sitting rooms as well as dining- 
rooms, and the latter are large enough 
to be used as gymnasia or for dancing. 

The proper grouping of girls is as im- 
portant as good room accommodation. 
The committee suggests that older 
women should be given more independ- 
ence than quite young girls, also that 
they will feel happier in smaller groups 
and need more quiet. Separate provision 
is, of course, required for colored girls, 
and experience has shown that it is best 
to house separately non-English speak- 
ing foreign girls until they have learned 
the language and have become used tuo 
American manners. 


MAKING SOCIAL SURVEYS 
“ON HIGH” 


N editorial writer once character- 

ized the Survey as “that unique 
journal which could send a man into a 
community, who, by merely wetting his 
finger and holding it in the air, could 
tell what was civically wrong with the 
life there.” Meant as praise, this would 
hardly bear the approval of’ careful 
“social surveyors” today; nor do we 
admit the truth of the picture. Never- 
theless, an approximation of this emer- 
gency service has lately been rendered 
to two whole states, with excellent re- 
sults, and has just been rendered to a 
third. 

Hastings H. Hart, director of the 
child-helping division of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, after diagnosing the 
social needs of West Virginia and Flor- 
ida and making recommendations for 
improvement, has spent two weeks in 
South Carolina. A social “war pro- 
' gram” for the people of that state is the 
result. 

How closely South Carolina’s normal 
needs (or those of any other state, for 
that matter) are tied up with her war 
needs is illustrated by Dr. Hart’s recom- 
mendation in regard to the care of de- 
pendent children. The number of 
orphans and other dependent children 
of soldiers will be much less in this 
country than in some other countries, 
for the present at least, but there will 
be those “whose mothers are dead or 
insane, feebleminded, tubercular or in- 
corrigibly vicious” that will need pro- 
vision by the state. One of Dr. Hart’s 
“don’ts” is, “Don’t build soldiers’ or- 
.phans’ homes.” Nine northern. states, 
he says, did just that thing after the 
Civil War. <A very large expense was 
involved, the children were retained for 
many years, and the training given them 
was hardly ever adequate. 

South Carolina happens to be excep- 
tionally well supplied with orphanages. 
There are two accepted methods, Dr. 
Hart points out, of caring for dependent 
children—the institutional method, and 


the placing-out method of putting chil- 
dren in approved family homes. ‘The 
latter being now regarded as preferable, 
and favored by the Red Cross, Dr. Hart 
urges a strengthening of the South 
Carolina Children’s Home Society, 
which is a placing-out agency, and a 
general extension of the placing-out 
method throughout the state. Since 
this is desirable for the orphans of sol- 
diers, it is also desirable for other de- 
pendent children, and so by devising a 
program to meet her war needs, South 
Carolina will be devising a program to 
meet her normal needs for many years 
hereafter. 

This is only one illustration. Another 
“don’t” is, “Don’t build homes for in- 
valid soldiers.” ‘Lhe inmates of these 
homes have generally been idle and dis- 
contented. “They have had too much 
to eat and too little to do.” Instead, 
Dr. Hart strongly urges the establish- 
ment of district hospitals. There will 
be “multitudes” of soldiers who will 
come back convalescent from disease or 
broken in health, requiring hospital care 
or a period of restoration in a convales- 
cent home. South Carolina is now de- 
ficient in hospital accommodation. By 
building a number of district hospitals 
in rural as well as in urban communi- 
ties, and making them available for all 
citizens at moderate rates, she will not 
only bé providing in the best possible 
way for returned soldiers, but will also 
be adding to the needed hospital accom- 
modation for civilians. 

Dr. Hart’s recommendations go into 
the correctional field, the care of insane 
and tubercular patients, education, the 
care of the feebleminded and the uni- 
form government of state institutions., 
Seventy-five “chain gangs” of prisoners 
have béen building and repairing roads 
in the state for years. ‘This has not 
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been an economical procedure, quite 
apart from humanitarian objections to 
it as a reformative process. If the two 
state farms can have able-bodied men, 
says Dr. Hart, and can pay them ordi- 
nary wages, they can increase their pro- 
duction at least 50 per cent. In other 
words, prisoners can “help win the war.” 

South Carolina is to be congratu- 
lated, says Dr. Hart, upon what she has 
already done to meet the demands cre- 
ated by the war. ‘This is an example of 
what can be done “‘in the strenuous days 
of struggle and self-denial which are be- 
fore us.” 


THE MERIT SYSTEM AGAIN 
FINDS A LIBRARIAN 


HE merit test of the civil service 

law has scored success a second 
time in the selection of a librarian for 
the Chicago Public Library. Nine years 
ago it was applied for the first time to 
fill such a position. So doubtful were 
library officials of this method of pro- 
cedure that it was difficult to persuade 
three eminent librarians to act as an ex- 
amining committee for the Chicago 
Civil Service Commission. “They were 
secured at length, and the competition 
was thrown open to the whole country. 
At the head of the list of nearly a 
score of competitors stood Henry E. 
Legler, then at the head of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission. His selec- 
tion not only saved the library from 
the probability of a political appoint- 
ment, but placed at its head the man in 
all the country best fitted, it is now con- 
ceded, to increase its circulation (from 
1,500,000 to 6,000,000 volumes annu- 
ally), to extend its branches and out- 
lying stations and to unify, inspire and 
lead its staff through a progressive ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Legler’s recent death was the 
signal for another attempt to secure the 
position as a perquisite of the mayor’s 
appointing power. His own corporation 
counsel reasserted the authority of the 
civil service law. Even then the result 
was considered doubtful, because two of 
the three examiners were known to be 
entirely unfamiliar with the require- 
ments and exactions of the position. 
Hope was held that the third examiner, 
Herbert L. Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress, who also had served on the pre- 
vious examining committee, would as- 
sure a satisfactory result, if enough ap- 
plicants of caliber and experience would 
take the examination. Twelve candi- 
dates applied, six of whom failed to se- 
cure standing sufficient to be included 
in the eligible list. 

At the head of the, list of the six 
eligibles stood Carl B. Roden, with a 
grade of 92.50. In the previous exami- 
nation, he stood next to Mr. Legler, and 
he has since served as assistant librarian. 
For thirty-two years, since he started as 
page when a lad of fifteen, Mr. Roden 
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has been continuously in the library’s 
service, To the use he has made of 
the library he attributes his promotion 
from one position to another, and his 
choice as librarian. Not only has he 
the most thorough acquaintance with 
the contents. of the library and all its 
operations, but he is recognized to be 
widely versed in the history of litera- 
ture. He also studied law and has been 
admitted to the bar. Thoroughly de- 
voted to the policy and to be credited 
with the success of the Legler adminis- 
tration next to Mr. Legler himself, Mr. 
Roden’s appointment is greeted with 
great satisfaction, and the success of his 
management is considered to be assured 
in advance. 


SICK SOLDIERS PRISONERS 
IN SWITZERLAND 

NCREASING numbers of Ameri- 

can soldiers will find their way into 
German prison camps. The world has 
come, not without reason, to regard mil- 
itary prisons as the last word in brutality 
and sordidness; Dante’s inferno could 
have been_little worse than some of those 
authentically described to us, and al- 
though the present war has seen a great 
improvement in such matters, unusual 
interest attaches to a humanitarian pro- 
gram worked out in Switzerland for the 
internment of prisoners of war—a pro- 
gram new in the history of nations and 
effectually making that country into an 
international “warder’ for the bellig- 
erent troops. 

Immediately after the outbreak of 
hostilities Switzerland foresaw that 
many troops would be thrown on her 


soil. Their internment became inevi- 
table. The custom of interning bellig- 
erents who entered neutral countries 


was not new. Neither was there any- 
thing new in the principle of the neutral 
country caring for sick and wounded 
among troops interned on her territory. 
Internment, by agreement of belliger- 
ents, of prisoners of war removed for 
the purpose from the fighting countries, 
was, however, an entirely new practice 
in international law. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken when France and Germany agreed 
early in the present war to exchange 
through Switzerland prisoners of war 
so seriously wounded as to be unfit for 
further military service. From March, 
1915, to November, 1916, over 11,000 
soldiers of these two countries crossed 
Switzerland to their respective native 
lands. 

Even before the actual transportation 
of these men had begun, the new idea 
of providing for the wounded prisoners 
who did not come within the class of 
those totally incapacitated had sprung 
up. It was proposed that such prison- 
ers be interned in Switzerland for the 
period of the war and there be afforded 
medical attention and opportunity to re- 
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cuperate. What guarantee, it was asked, 
would the country that had captured 
the prisoner have that, once in Switzer- 
land, he would not at the first opportu- 
nity escape to his own country? This 
perplexing question was finally settled 
by the belligerent countries promising to 
return to Switzerland all those who had 
escaped from internment! 

This plan has been put into effect. 
How it has worked is described in a re- 
port by the recent Swiss Commission to 
the United States, published in English 
by the Columbia University Press 
[Bulletin of Social Legislation, No. 5, 
edited by Samuel McCune Lindsay ] 
and being distributed by the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 
The report tells how the first experi- 
ment was made in January, 1916, when 


“FREE BELGIUM,” an aching 
little strip of land thirty-five miles 
by fifteen in size, every foot of it 
still exposed to fire, makes up nomi- 
nally the field of the new Red 
Cross Commission to Belgium— 
now raised to full rank with the 
commissions to France and to Italy, 
but hitherto only a department of 
the larger undertaking. Ernest P. 
Bicknell is commissioner. But, 
however small geographically, Bel- 
gium is great in misery. It counts, 
too, large numbers of refugees shel- 
tered in France, and it represents, 
perhaps more—certainly longer— 
than any other relief field, the set 
purpose of the American people to 
bring succor to the victims of war. 
This tourth year of the war in Bel- 
gium, and the relief work done un- 
der Mr. Bicknell, give the text for 
the next Red Cross articles by Paul 
U. Kellogg in early issues of the 
SURVEY. 


100 French and 100 German prisoners 
suffering from tuberculosis» were in- 
terned. At once it became apparent that 
if the plan worked successfully, Switzer- 
land would be faced with an enormous 
problem of organization. “The second 
experiment was made in February, when 
interned prisoners .requiring surgical 
care were included with the tubercular 
patients. Within six days of the second 
experiment over 1,200 French and Ger- 
man prisoners, including both officers 
and soldiers, were interned. 

At first it was thought that only a 
few classes of prisoners could be in- 
terned. The list of diseases and wounds 
giving the right to internment has since 
been increased to eighteen, however. 
These include all serious nervous or 
mental affections requiring treatment in 
special establishments (these cases to be 
sent back to their own countries) ; 
chronic alcoholism; all contagious dis- 
eases during the period of infection. 
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Itinerant commissions of Swiss doctors 


go to the belligerent countries to pick 


out those eligible for internment. 


The interned are quartered in hotels, 


boarding-houses, sanitariums and _ the 
like, their quarters in no way resembling 
hospitals. The rooms are bright and at- 


tractive, and can, as a rule, accommodate. 


two, three or at most four occupants. 
The proprietor of an establishment is 
paid a fixed sum for their care, six francs 
per day for an officer, four for a sol- 
dier. More is allowed for a tubercular 
patient. Interned men are considered 
prisoners and cannot resort to law on 
civil matters. nor engage in ordinary 
commercial pursuits. 

Schools for these interned men have 
been founded, one such technical school 
for Germans having twelve teachers and 
offering courses in algebra, geometry, 
mechanics, electricity, chemistry, con- 
struction and drawing. Since idleness 
is the bane of prisoners everywhere, 
work has been declared obligatory for all 
whose health permits it. The prisoners 
work in shops, factories, on new build- 
ings and in various sorts of individual 
labor. Wages are paid, up to a franc 
a day. Some governments require that 
a portion of the wages be turned over 
to them to be used toward the cost of 
maintaining their prisoners. 

The report does not tell how many 
men are now interned in this fashion in 
Switzerland. At the end of December, 
1916, the surgeon-general of the army 
estimated that he could quarter 20,000 
more than were then interned, without 
having to construct barracks. It is the 
hope of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor that captured 
Americans may enjoy the comparative 
comfort and freedom of internment by 
the lakes and peaks of Switzerland. 


THE PRESIDENT AGAINST 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


RESIDENT WILSON has made 

it clear, according to David Law- 
rence, the well-informed Washington 
correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, that legislation providing for 
universal military training of all boys 
under the age of twenty would be “im- 
practicable’ at this time. Organiza- 
tions such as the National Security 
League have been conducting a spirited 
propaganda with the object of securing 
military training, either now or after 
the war. Educators have pronounced 
against it, the superintendents of the 
country using the word “emphatic” in 
recording their opposition at their an- 
nual meeting in Detroit in 1916. Nev- 
ertheless, bills have been introduced in 
large numbers to secure such training, 
both in state legislatures and in Con- 
gress. : 

But no federal measure will be re- 
ported, says Mr. Lawrence, because the 
President has decided against it. The 
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President’s objection is that officers are 
not available for the purpose, being 
needed to instruct the army that is to 
fight Germany. ‘This does not dispose 
of the argument for post-bellum train- 
ing. On this the administration’s posi- 
tion, says Mr. Lawrence in the Evening 
Post for March 3, is as follows: 


The United States is fighting now to ob- 
tain a durable peace, one in which it shall 
not be necessary to continue the race for 
armaments, the rivalry in armies as well as 
navies, something that not only has cost 
many billions in taxation, but has been held 
as a fundamental cause of Germany’s im- 
pulse to make war on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Of course, if the present war should 
not bring about a league that can enforce 
peace and make possible a reduction of 
armaments, not only would a large part of 
the army which has been mobilized for the 
present war have to be retained, but pro- 
vision made for permanent military service. 
But the Washington government is going on 
the assumption that the cause of democracy 
will triumph, and that large armies and 
high income taxes will be unnecessary after 
the peace treaty is signed, and that the sub- 
ject of war and preparation for it can be 
safely forgotten because the futility of mili- 
tarism will have been demonstrated. To 
argue with the masses of the people that 
when the present war is over preparation 
must be begun for another war is viewed 
here as particularly unwise. 


The alleged menace of Japan as an 
argument for military training, says Mr. 
Lawrence, is answered by the expecta- 
tion in Washington that Japan will join 
the league of nations and abide by its 
agreements. Moreover, to harp upon 
this argument is “very dangerous to 
good relations.”  “Japan’s statesmen,” 
he_says, “have in recent years seen the 
wisdom of playing a large policy in com- 
pany with Great Britain and France, 
and they are seeking constantly to pro- 
mote good relations with the United 
States, as the Lansing-Ishii agreement 
indicates.”’ 


“THE REVOLUTION OF THE 
WORLD” 


HE Bolshevik sentiments of 

Charles M. Schwab [see the Sur- 
vey for February 23] seem to have 
their counterpart in German manufac- 
turing circles. Walther Rathenau, head 
of the great General Electric Company 
of Berlin, has written a book on domes- 
tic political economy in which, accord- 
ing to the Berlin Tageblatt, he says: 


What we are experiencing is the revolu- 
tion of the world, the volcanic upheaval of 
the mighty, burning lower strata of the 
abode of mankind. It is not taking place in 
the disorderly form of a mass uprising with 
pikes and scythes as its early prophets 
thought. That would have been of small 
account and would not have thrown the 
world from its axis. . 


In reality, the old economic order is burn- 
ing down and the time is drawing near 
hen the old foundation of the social order 
will catch fire. Two pillars of the old order 
will project from the ruins—the monopoly 
of the great landed estates and of the min- 
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eral treasures. But they will gradually lose, 
no matter how much their property power 
may grow at first. 


There is a curious analogy also in the 
attitude of the German majority Social- 
ists and that of the American majority 
labor leaders to the revolutionary labor 
philosophy of the Bolsheviki. Eduard 
Bernstein, for instance, one of the most 
influential German Socialist leaders, is 
reported as saying: “Internationally 
speaking, the policy of the Maximalists 
can have no other result than to put 
Russia in a position where she will not 
be able to say a word of any weight in 
the decision regarding the nature of the 
coming general peace.” 

The newspapers of the German ma- 
jority Socialists in different cities at- 
tempt almost daily demonstrations of 


STATE SANITATION 


By George Chandler Whipple. Harvard 
University Press. Two volumes. 377 and 
452 pp. Price $2.50 each; by mail of 
SurvEY $2.62 each. 

The growth and specialization of 
public health science has rendered in- 
evitable the transition from a board of 
health composed of public-spirited physi- 
cians and other citizens to a department 
of health composed of experts, under a 
single commissioner as executive. The 
board of health phase of public health 
will always remain, however, an inter- 
esting and important stage in the growth 
of this governmental agency; and of all 
boards of health in this country none 
has perhaps greater claims to our in- 
terest and appreciation than the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts. 

It is most fitting, therefore, that the 
establishment of the new health depart- 
ment of Massachusetts should be sig- 
nalized by the publication of a compre- 
hensive and inspiring’ history of the 
achievements of its predecessor. Prof. 
George C. Whipple, of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, himself a member of the 
Public Health Council of the new de- 
partment, has rendered a real service to 
all who are interested in the progress 
of health science by collecting the mate- 
rial for these three volumes of State 
Sanitation. 

The first volume of the series in- 
cludes Professor Whipple’s review of 
the history of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health from 1869 to 1916, 
and a reprint of the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Sanitary Commission of 1850. 
The second volume is made up of re- 
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their loyalty. Anent the recent strike 
they are summarized by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung as saying: ‘The strike is 
a demonstration movement, not a revo- 
lution movement. ‘The Socialist move- 
ment, apart from political objects at 
home, is intended to prémote the cause 
of peace, to remove obstacles to peace, 
and to help to produce a clear and uni- 
form policy; it is not intended to risk 
collapses a la Russia for the sake of 
theories which were never the theories 
of the German and Austrian prole- 
tariat.”’ 

To what extent the leaders really 
lead and the newspapers, inspired from 
their central controlling bureau, really 
express the sentiments of their readers 
is a question which cannot at present be 
answered. 


thirty-four articles selected 


prints of 
from the annual reports of the State 
Board of Health and its monthly bulle- 
tins which, as Professor Whipple rightly 
says, may be termed classics of American 


sanitation. In this volume there is also 
to be found a bibliographical index, in 
the form of very brief abstracts, of all 
the scientific articles and reports pub- 
lished between 1870 and 1914, arranged 
in chronological order. The third 
volume, which has not yet appeared, 
will be devoted to an index guide to 
the various sections of the forty-six an- 
nual reports of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, arranged by subjects, 
and to a series of biographical sketches 
of the experts connected with the work 
of the board. 

The portion of this work which will 
most interest those readers of the Sur- 
VEY who are not professional sanitarians 
is the report of the Massachusetts Sani- 
tary Commission of 1850, a really ex- 
traordinary document worthy to rank 
with the reports which Chadwick and 
Simon were preparing in England at the 
same time. “The chairman of the com- 
mittee, Lemuel Shattuck, like Edwin 
Chadwick himself, was not a physician 
but approached the subject from the 
standpoint of the social reformer, and 
the scope of his report displays such 
foresight and vision as to awaken ad- 
miration even at the present day. 

This report of sixty-seven years ago 
urged that statistics of occupational dis- 
eases should be collected; that school 
houses, churches and other public build- 
ings should be adequately heated and 
ventilated; that sanitary surveys should 
be made of particular cities, towns and 
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other localities; that measures should be 
taken ‘“‘to prevent or mitigate the sani- 
tary evils arising from the use of i 
toxicating drinks and from haunts of 
dissipation; that the authority “now 
vested in justices of the peace relating 
to insane and idiotic persons not arrested 
or indicted for crime” should be trans- 
ferred to the local board of health; that 
encouragement should be given to emi- 
grate from places in the state where 
there was little demand for labor to 
other places, and associations formed 
among the emigrants for settling on the 
public lands of the United States; that 
efforts should be made “by all proper 
means to elevate the sanitary and social 
condition of foreigners and to promote 
among them habits of cleanliness and 
bettér modes of life;’ that a sanitary 
association should be formed in every 
city and town for the purpose of collect- 
ing and diffusing information relating 
to public and personal health; that tene- 
ments should be provided for the better 
accommodation of the poor; that public 
bathing houses and wash houses should 
be established; that institutions “to edu- 
cate and qualify females to be nurses 
of the sick” should be founded; that 
persons should be specially trained 
sanitary science “‘as preventive advisers 
as well as curative advisers ;” that clergy- 
men of all religious denominations 
should make public health the subject 
of one or more discourses annually be- 
fore their congregations; .that every 
family should “keep such records as will 
show the physical and sanitary condition 
of its members;” and that individuals 
should “‘make frequent sanitary exami- 
nations of themselves and endeavor to 
promote personal health and prevent 
personal disease.” 

All of which serves to remind us that 
the ideals of public health as they could 
be outlined in. 1850 have not as yet 
been fully realized. 


C.-E. A. WINsLow. 


New York CHARITIES DIRECTORY FOR 1918. 
By Lina D. Miller. Charity Organization 
Society, New York city. 472 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 


War Relief and War Service do not 
appear in their proper alphabetical place 
in the subject index. That is the only 
fault we can find with this admirable 
directory. The former of the two sec- 
tions named has grown to three times 
last year’s size; the latter is entirely 
new; and both are indispensable to any 
conscientious philanthropist who would 
attempt to wend his way among the riot 
of appeals. 

Of course, just now the status and 
character of social agencies is in an ab- 
normal flux, and many entries may be 
out of date before the next edition; but 
after all the changes will only affect a 
small proportion of the agencies and 
persons listed. Compared with. last 
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year’s directory, the remarkable thing is 
the continuity of the work as a whole 
in spite of war conditions rather than 
the changes which have taken place. 

The directory will be useful outside 
the city chiefly because of its carefully 
compiled information on national agen- 
cies which have their seat in it. 


THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF BRITISH STATES- 

MANSHIP 

By J. Ellis Barker. 

ton and Company. 

the Survey, $4.20. 

Comparative international statistics 
of wealth and wages are a specialty of 
Mr. Barker. He has used them many 
years to bolster up weak arguments for 
“tariff reform,” so-called, and has more 
than once been shown up as_ un- 
scrupulous in his use of them. ‘To the 
uninitiated nothing appears more con- 
vincing than a few figures taken from 
official or semi-official sources and tell- 
ingly presented. But the student knows 
how very misleading tables constructed 
from such material can be and how apt 
to be misused by the partisan. 

In the present volume, Mr. Barker 
with great modesty disclaims all inten- 
tion to give opinions of his own; his 
book is offered the reader as a “store- 
house of facts.” ‘The author must for- 
give us if we are a little skeptical about 
his facts, considering his reputation, 
more especially since, his disclaimer not- 
withstanding, the crudest views and 
judgments abound in every chapter. 
Like many publicists of his type, he 
has no words too hard for the party pol- 
itician; yet his own work is a long 
string of party arguments in disguise. 

In order to make his point, or rather 
to insinuate it, the author must needs 
repeat his often disproved statement 
that “in the United States wages are 
from two to three times as high as in 
this country [Great Britain], and goods 
are very little dearer.” Free trade, we 
are told, has been advocated by both 
parties in England for decades “chiefly 
because that policy furnished an excel- 
lent party cry.” 

The *béte noir of Mr. Barker is de- 
mocracy. He can find no use for it; 
for it does not add to the wealth of the 
nation as by him understood. The most 
glorious period of English history to 
him is that which followed the Napo- 
leonic wars, when production increased 
by leaps and bounds, and the masses, 
held down by oppressive taxation and 
grim poverty, did not interfere with the 
patriotic exertions of the leaders of in- 
dustry. More than once Mr. Barker 
assures us that “the greatest civilizing 
factor is the tax collector.” 

It offends the author’s patriotism to 
see workingmen buy pianos and their 
wives dressed in silk. Trade unions, 
whether in his own country or in Ger- 
many, are the enemies of progress and 
should be suppressed. “Their activity 
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similar to a slow fever which leads, a 
most imperceptively to atrophy, to m 
rasmus, and to death.” All a 
mocracies “‘have been short-lived ;” 
by implication, a miilitariet-oliga lll 
state, by preference a monarchy with ;¢. 
eine of not more than four minister 
directly responsible to the monarch, 
the ideal state to aim for in the interests | 
of “national wealth.” 4 

Mr. Barker’s views—or statemente 
of fact, as no doubt he would say 
questions of international polity are 
less crude. His viewpoint is invariabl 
that of the great power with persistent) 
and complete lack of sympathy for the 
problems or interests of the smaller peo 
ples. He graciously bestows Silesia and 
South Germany upon Austria; for, withr | 
this large addition of German popula- 9‘ 
tion to the Austro-Hungarian empire,’ 
“the 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 Magyars: | 
would no longer prove unmanageableme ak 
Asia Minor is nothing more or lesse}! 
than “a natural fortress” and, as such, 
should, of course, be utilized for th 
defense of the British empire and i 
route to India. Poland, with one stro 
of the pen, is deprived of a nation 
history; its future use is that of con: 
veniently serving as a buffer state be- 
tween Russia and Germany. But sinc 
“they are proud of their big brother,” 
Russia, the Poles will no doubt abstaing | 
from any excessive desire of indepen- | 
dence which might be inconvenient tor 
their big cousins. 

“Men wishing for liberty may hencal i 
forth rather go to the British empire }| 
{ 
| 


than to the United States.” But do no 
let us be disheartened. ‘“The arguments 
in favor of an Anglo-American reunion 
are overwhelming. A large and 
constantly growing number of them 
[Americans] have begun to recognize 
that at the time of the American Revo- 
lution not all the wrong was on the. 
side of England and therefore 
they feel a little ashamed of the patri-— 
otic exuberance of some of their coun-— 
trymen.”’ 1 
Such are the dreams of our matter-— 
of-fact statistician-in-chief of the pro-— 
tectionist—imperialistic wing of the 
Tory party. Let us be thankful that, 
as he so well says, “government, rightly | 
considered, is not a pastime, but a busi- |, 
ness.”” } 
Bruno LASKER. 


‘TEEPEE NEIGHBORS 
By Grace Coolidge. The Four Seas Com- 
pany. 225 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
Survey $1.60. 


The American people have neyer, as — 
a whole, been sufficiently interested in t 
the American Indian to adopt an ag- — 
gressive campaign for his general better- 
ment. Statistics, either presented on — 
paper or from the platform, have not — 
aroused them to action. ‘That hundreds — } 
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of Indians annually die of starvation in 
"the United States is neither generally 
_ known nor appreciated. That the In- 
_ dian lives under conditions which tend 
_ to his extermination, and that these con- 
ditions are largely the effects of an an- 
" tiquated reservation policy can no lon- 
ger be doubted. 

- Means of developing the initiative 
and independent judgment of the In- 
dian are neglected, and his schooling 
‘consists of sufficient training to make 
_ him a servant of the white man but gen- 
erally to unfit him for the reservation 
life which he must afterwards live. He 
is frequently a victim of injustice at the 
hands of government agents, the object 
of contempt of white neighbors, and he, 
the real native American, does not pos- 
» sess the inherent rights of citizenship. 
’ These and numerous other disadvan- 
tages which have ‘practically emascu- 
lated him, have been problems with 
which the Indian Bureau, operating un- 
der laws which are largely responsible 
for its shortcomings, has been unable to 
overcome. 

That there is more of preventable suf- 
fering, sordidness, and hopelessness in 
the life of the American Indian than 
there is of encouragement or hopeful- 
ness, is fully set forth by Grace Cool- 
idge in her little book of tales. Told in 
short-story form, they are facts of In- 
dian life, presented in a clear and force- 
ful manner. 

The author herself is married to a 
distinguished full-blooded Arapahoe, and 
her years of life on a Wyoming reserva- 
tion and her untiring efforts in behalf of 
the Indian have placed her in the ranks 
_ of those who write with authority, and 
from the Indian viewpoint, on the sub- 
ject. : 

Her tales, into which the philosophy 
of the Indian is subtly woven, convert 
one to her own belief that through ap- 
athy, unappreciation and lack of fore- 
sight in rejecting the Indian, the Amer- 
ican people have forfeited an ingredient 
which would have greatly enriched their 
national life. 


AGNES BRUNDIN. 


IN THE WAKE OF WAR 

By Harold Hodge. John Lane Co. 225 

pages. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $1.62. 

Those who imagine that the same 
currents of thought are running in polit- 
ical channels throughout the allied 
nations in Europe and in America will 
find this book some shock. It plans to 
restore the English king to some measure 
of real power and to place the supreme 
government of the British empire in a 
council that he shall nominate himself! 
Such matters as navy, army, administra- 
‘tion of India and the crown colonies, 
and foréign affairs are to be in the hands 
of five inhabitants of the British Isles, 
one Australian, one New Zealander, one 
South African, one Newfoundlander 
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and one Canadian—none elected, but all 
chosen by the sovereign, who is to. have 
the luxury of ignoring the advice of his 
ministers. 

Democracy is to be placated by the 
inclusion of a trade unionist and by the 
annual budget and chief decisions of the 
council being submitted to a referen- 
dum of all white British subjects. The 
parliaments in London, Ottawa and 
elsewhere will be required to raise 
money for the council, but will have no 
voice whatever in spending it. Local 
affairs will provide them with ample 
employment. The writer, who was for- 
merly editor of the Saturday Review, 
represents the best type of English con- 
servative, nauseated with the party sys- 
tem, genuinely enthusiastic over kings 
and aristocracies, coupling Little Eng- 
landers, pacifists and internationalists in 
a common damnation. He certainly 
elicits the respect of his readers, what- 
ever their judgment as to the practica- 
bility of his plans. The whole work un- 
doubtedly represents rather the English 
than the dominion point of view; it does 
not even discuss the. possibility of the 
empire having any other capital than 
London. In the first few pages it cau- 
tiously questions the proposition that it 
will be a new world after the war. ‘“The 
tendency when stress is passed to re- 
lapse into the old ways is very strong.” 
Exceedingly interesting is the criticism 
of party politicians of the old English 
kind. As they are not susceptible of re- 
form they must be reduced to compara- 
tive harmlessness. 

Ian C. HANNAH. 


RE-EDUCATION 
By George Edward Barton. 
Mifflin Co. 119 pp. 
of the Survey $1.08. 


Houghton 
Price $1; by mail 


The last sentence in this book should 
be read first: “. . the author who, 
during the ten or twelve years of hos- 
pital and convalescent life necessary for 
the overcoming of four attacks of tuber- 
culosis, four surgical operations, includ- 
ing an exploratory laparotomy and an 
amputation, morphinism, hysteria, gan- 
grene and paralysis, has studied the 
relation of the sick man to society, and 
who now offers this little book as one 
of the results of his disability.” 

His book is not “an analysis of the 
institutional system of the United 
States”; it is a passionate comment on 
some phases of the system, viewed from 
the angle Mr. Barton himself indicates. 
It is a plea for what the author has 
come to accept during his years of dis- 
ability—as an ideal to be realized, ener- 
gized, made actual upon earth—a plea 
supported in word and action with every 
gram of strength of an unconquerable 
will. Give the handicapped a suitable 
training, he cries. Let them live while 
they are alive, and earn and have; they 
deserve something better than the scrap- 
heap. 
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It is the personal background and the 
vivid plea that give this book its value. 
Apart from these, one confesses perforce 
that the ideas are not new; the argument 
not built upon all the facts available, not 
in line with well-defined tendencies in 
institutional development. For example, 
Mr. Barton pictures the tremendous 
size of our institutions and intimates 
that they are constantly growing and 
growing. He suggests that ultimately 
they will be so large as to be unsupport- 
able by society and that they will topple 
over with a heavy crash upon the normal 
and producing part of the population. 

But possible sources of income for 
support of these institutions are not ex- 
hausted. Income taxes and inheritance 
taxes alone are sufficient illustrations of 
this. Deeper is the criticism that Mr. 
Barton fails to see that both logic and 
present trend in social progress stress 
the prevention of that state of affairs 
calling for the continuance of huge in- 
stitutions. The prevention of crime, the 
prevention of sickness, the prevention of 
blindness, deafness and of cripples, the 
prevention of dependence and pauperism, 
the prevention of feeblemindedness and 
insanity, are more intelligent measures to 
combat institutional growth than the re- 
education of persons who have already 
become sick, feebleminded and depend- 
ent. Undoubtedly preventive measures 
have not yet been so notably successful 
as they ought to be or as they will be. 
‘They cost money, too, more money per 
capita than has hitherto been made 
available, for the purpose has not been 
understood. 

That the idea of education, more- 
over, is not a novelty is evident from 
such experiences as those at Arequipa 
Sanitarium, the brilliant work with sol- 
diers abroad, and other recently organ- 
ized work. But it is unprofitable to 
destroy. There is value in this book. It 
is documentary evidence of what a han- 
dicapped man can do, presupposing the 
will to do. 


PANS FOR DILUTED FLOURS 
[By Telegraph] 


Please print the 


To THE EpiTor: 
following food item this week: Social 
agencies in touch with South Italians 
and Sicilians must see that they are 
equipped with pans for bread-making in 
order to use the substitute flours suc- 
cessfully. Sicilians in the anthracite re- 
gion are accustomed to raise stiff yeast 
bread of wheat on a board or cloth and 
throw it into a clean oven when sufh- 
ciently light. The dough, using part 
wheat substitutes, will not stand this be- 
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cause it-is deficient in gluten, Pans must 
be distributed by special effort as ten to 
fourteen loaves is one family’s baking at 
a time and the metal market cannot fur- 
nish a cheap and abundant supply. 
Poles, Ruthenians and Lithuanians al- 


ways raise bread in pans. ‘They have 
no trouble with substitutes. The Ital- 
ians are in trouble, however. Please 


give the widest publicity you can to this. 
Emity S: JOHNSON. 
Pittston, Pa. 


WHERE IS J. B. NOW? 


To tHE Eprror: John Barleycorn 
and Uncle Sam are in a death grapple 
and no one is betting on John. On Jan- 
uary 1, ratification of the constitutional 
prohibition amendment began to come 
before the legislatures meeting this year 
(11 in number, besides those meeting in 
extra session). Mississippi was the first 
to ratify, followed by Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina, North Dakota, 
Montana, Maryland and Texas. Of 
these, three were wet states, and Texas, 
being the fifth most populous state in 
the union, breaks down the mere theory 
that thirty-six ‘states containing about 
40,000,000 of the people might force 
prohibition on the twelve larger states 
containing over 50,000,000 of the popu- 
lation (census 1910), 

Now the object of the liquor dealers 
—the only strategy there is left them— 
is delay, in the hope that “something 
will turn up.” One brewers’ journal 
holds out the hope that if only they can 
delay ratifications till our troops come 
back from France, “prohibition will be 
knocked into a cocked hat’? by our wine- 
and beer-drinking army abroad. 

The referendum is the delay measure. 
Let the amendment go to the people 
next year to be voted on and then back 
to the legislature to be voted on over 
again. Now, a real referendum this is 
not, because a real referendum is _ ini- 
tiated by the people, voted on by them, 
and their vote settles the question. But 
the constitution says that a constitu- 
tional amendment must be settled by the 
legislatures, so this referendum wanted 
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by the liquor dealers would be only a 
straw vote, settling nothing, and while 
it was being taken the liquor men could 
go out and elect a hostile legislature. 

New Jersey has turned down the ref- 
erendum but may delay a vote on rati- 
fication till next year. In Rhode Island, 
60,000 women asked their legislature to 
ratify. It was a monster number for so 
small a state, and if the women had had 
state suffrage they would probably have 
put ratification across. Unfortunately 
they have only presidential suffrage, so 
their state-house friends did not need to 
heed them. 

In Massachusetts, a big fight is on 
against the referendum and for imme- 
diate ratification. The writer is from 
Massachusetts, and as she has gone 
through the country on prohibition bent, 
she has had to hang her head in shame 
because her state has persistently hung 
like a millstone around the neck of this 
great reform. In Kansas they said to 
her: “That old soak, Massachusetts, we 
don’t expect her to ratify.’ But I think 
“that old soak” is going to ratify. 

New York state is a question with all 
the big “‘Q’s” that can be mustered. The 
liquor dealers tried for the referendum, 
but the governor, who has the virility to 
be dry, said he would veto it. Foiled 
there, the liquor interests now say that 
New York must go dry herself as a 
state before it is proper for her legisla- 
ture to ratify. This bill has been intro- 
duced. It would delay a legislative vote 
on ratification for three years. 

New York is an odd proposition. It 
is so big that its thinking becomes pro- 
vincial. Twenty-seven states go dry, 
and New York hardly knows that every 
state isn’t wet like herself. But once 
you get an idea imported into New 
York, it moves fast, for the composite 
mind of New York is not static. “The 
women of New York today are near 
prohibition, but uninformed; they 
wring their hands for answers to ob- 
jections, such as ‘‘Why not get rid of 
distilled liquor only,” etc. For them the 
writer has prepared an envelope filler— 


When They Say This, Answer Thus— 
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mise that the whole eastern democracy, | 
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containing all the answers. (A 
may be had from Miss Potter, 
Saloon League, 156 Fifth avenue, 
York city.) 

In Congress, war prohibition is pend 
ing. A petition signed by represente 
tives of 5,000,000 women has aske 


transportation and labor waste of bee 
—the National Federation of. Women™ 
Clubs is represented, several Council” 
of National Defense, D. A. R.’s, ete: 
etc. If the women throughout the lan 
had the vote, the petition would stagge i 
Congress. 

But twice this Congress, in one wa 
or another, has torpedoed war prohibi 
tion. “They undoubtedly have a torpedc 
ready to throw now, but if enough peo. 
ple want war prohibition and make. 
their want known, the torpedo will not} 
be thrown. 

From the speech made by Samual 
Gompers at Albany against ratifications 
I should guess that he had that little tor-. | 
pedo right on his desk. I should sur 


always wet, placed it there—brewers,) 
distillers, and wets in general—some- 
times Republican as well as Democratic. 
The southern and western Democrats, 
who are of quite a different caliber, loo 
sadly at the torpedo. They don’t be 
lieve labor will revolt if you take away, 
its beer; only the money of the brewers” 
will turn a hair, in their opinion, And 
to keep schools closed and potatoes rot- 
ting that the brewers may thrive goes” 
against their grain. The President, per-- 
haps, coming from New Jersey as he 
does, sees in a brewer the natural course 
of human events. It might be different” 
had he come from Kansas. : 
In the meantime, the National Retail” 
Liquor Dealers’ Association (February 
16) has passed a resolution tending sin- 
cere thanks to Mr. Gompers for doing ~ 
his level best to ward off war prohibi- — 
tion in Congress! : 


EvizaABETH TILTON. — 
Cambridge, Mass. : ; 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Eprror: I can assure you 
that I have obtained much useful knowl- 
edge, and a much broader viewpoint of — 
the field of social service, from the read- 
ing of your excellent periodical. I am — 
confident that it was the Survey that — 
was the greatest factor in making my — 
study of the subject of applied soci- — 
ology one of the most successful and in- 
teresting courses that I have so far fol- 
lowed at the university. For it sup- | 
plied that which we could not acquire 
in the classroom, namely, a deeper and 
more extensive idea of modern social 
service, especially of the great rebuild- 
ing of humanity on the war-torn fields 
of Europe. 

This term I am again enlisted in the 
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class in applied sociology, for I feel that 
sociology is, and ought to be, the basis 
of modern education. Again, with the 
rest of the class, I am taking advantage 
of your most generous offer of reduced 
subscription rates to university and col- 
lege students. 


J. T. McMeEnamin. 
Stanford University, Cal. 


SEATTLE NEWSBOYS 


To THE Eprtor: | Your issue of No- 
vember 10 contained a review of my re- 
cent publication entitled Newsboy Serv- 
ice. It was signed by Helen Dwight. 

Certain statements in the review at- 
tracted my attention, but because of their 
obvious inaccuracies it did not seem nec- 
essary to reply. Since that date, how- 
ever, I have received a number of let- 
ters from those who have read both the 
book and the review urging me to reply. 
Recently two letters have come calling 
my attention to the injustice of the re- 
viewer’s statement relative to retarda- 
tion’ in Seattle as compared with other 
cities mentioned. “he monograph states 
very definitely that certain differences 
in dates and data must be considered if 
such comparisons are to be valid. It is 
unfair to permit a partial truth to circu- 
late uncontradicted in a publication as 
widely read as is the SuRvey. ‘The au- 
thor’s qualification should be read in 
connection with the unqualified state- 
ment of the reviewer. 

May I call attention to a few other 
points, quoting from the review? 

“Her book is valuable as a minute 
study which attempts to be ‘fair to the 
newsboy.’”’ Possibly a second reading 
of the author’s preface in which the 
point of view of the author is discussed 
would reveal the true object of the book. 

“It is weak insofar as it draws general 
‘conclusions from conditions in a single 
city.” There are no general conclu- 
sions in this monograph. ‘The facts are 
facts relative to Seattle newsboys and 
the conclusions are conclusions relative 
to the same boys in the same city. There 
is a possibility that “conclusions” which 
begin on page 153 may have been ac- 
cepted by the reviewer as general. To 
assume that they have been so accepted 
would be to assume that she had not read 
the conclusions. Scientific procedure 
requires that conclusions be drawn from 
material presented. My evidence is Se- 
attle evidence. I make no attempt to 
establish facts relative to other cities. 
This is stated over and over again in the 
context. 

The general conclusion idea of the re- 
viewer is further emphasized in, “These 
are but isolated instances of the facts 
which make us believe it unsafe to con- 
sider the condition of Seattle newsboys 
typical of the whole newsboy world.” 
The monograph was not intended to be 
typical of the whole newsboy world. 
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The dedicatory page states that it is a 
Seattle study made by Seattle people. 
The prefatory note mentions the study 
as having been made for Seattle. The 
author’s preface states that it is “the 
first occupational study for Seattle.’ 
And on page 1 the monograph proper 
opens with the word Seattle. 

I would not take exception to, ‘“‘In- 
deed the great defect of Mrs. Reed’s 
book is that its title, Newsboy Service, 
leads one to a false impression of its 
universality.’ This is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. [ did not when it was 
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chosen, and [ do not now, consider the 
title a defect, but considerable of an as- 
set. There are, undoubtedly, defects, 
I know of some myself, but I would not 
consider the title the “great defect.” 
My own point of view regarding the 
title was, and is, that one who looks be- 
yond the cover will at once lose any false 
impression regarding the field included. 
If one reads no further than the cover 
the impression, if there were any, would 
be nothing more nor less than that news- 
boys were being studied by someone 
somewhere. It might call attention for 
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fied by special experience in public 
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proval of the Committee in Charge. 
Fundamental training in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general bac- 
teriology is required for entrance. 


The academic year of 1918-1919 
begins September 26, 1918. The 
charge for tuition is $150. per an- 
num. 


Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Department of Public 
Health, Yale School of Medicine, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Special type-sets for every busi- 
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seconds. 
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THE SSWORP EY ClO Re Ae it 


the first time to the fact that such serv- 
ice in the title reader’s own city existed 
and might be worthy of study. Here 
and there a casual title reader might be 
sufficiently interested to look within, 
whereas if he thought of the problem 
as peculiar to Seattle he might never 
give it a second thought. 

Where does the monograph create an 
impression that Washington has no law 
which relates to street trades and that 
boys are legally on the city streets after 
9p.m.? The facts regarding the laws 
of Washington are given in the author’s 
preface. ‘They are self-explanatory. So 
also are pages 24, 26.and 112. Our 
child-labor law does not include street 
trades. The juvenile court law and 
the law which prohibits boys under 
twelve from being on the streets after 
nine o’clock are mentioned on the pages 
indicated. “The author’s point of view 
regarding street sales for the very young 
might easily be inferred from page 57. 
The fact that I express no personal opin- 
ion regarding a new street trade law 
does not indicate that J am either dis- 
interested or satisfied with the old, but 
rather that the expression of personal 
opinions does not appeal to me as the 
purpose of scientific monographs. I am 
attempting to offer facts relative to Se- 
attle newsboys, irrespective of whether 
they do or do not coincide with my per- 
sonal views on newsboy service. 

“Yet she admits that most of the news- 
boys are twelve or under.” Nowhere 
in the entire publication can [ find any 
such admission. On page 23 there is 
complete statistical tabulation of ages 
which shows plainly that less than 50 
per cent of the boys are twelve or under. 
This is doubtless enough, but I would 
hardly call it most. 

I am pleased to note that the reviewer 
has observed my hesitancy to draw con- 
clusions from insufficient data and to 
question the validity of a certain class 
of conclusions based on personal opin- 
ions. ‘This was the first principle of 
research which I was taught in my stu- 
dent days, and I have tried to observe 
it as faithfully as my abilities permit for 
twenty years. Sometimes I have failed. 
I shall doubtless fail again, but it will 
not be because I do not know the dan- 
ger of substituting opinions for facts. 
iy ANNA Y. REED. 

Seattle. 


To THE Epiror: Without a copy 
of Newsboy Service at hand, it is diff- 
cult to answer Mrs. Reed’s objections 
in detail, but I am glad to do so as spe- 
cifically as possible, for I still believe, 
as I did some months ago when the book 
was fresher in my mind, that there is 
a “great defect’ in it against which the 
reader should be warned. 

The choice of title is at the bottom 
of the trouble—or better, crystallizes it. 
I should not have criticized the title— 
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though I am not ane to consider titles 


small matters—had it not stood for | 
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something expressed within the book 
which does not appear to me quite fair. 
Mrs. Reed states clearly enough in her 
preface that the study is of Seattle news- 
boys. Seattle figures on every page, 
and not even the most superficial reader 
could fail to grasp that Seattle condi- i 
tions are the immediate subject. But” 
Mrs. Reed does not stop at Seattle. : 
In the preface there is an explicit 

criticisin of the conclusions of other stu- 
dents of the newsboy elsewhere; wher-_ 
ever other cities are compared to Seattle 
—and incidentally, as to the retardation 
comparison, although Mrs. Reed does 
state that a difference in dates affects 
its validity, she makes the comparison 
and devotes considerable space to it— 
this same criticism is apt to crop out; 
and there is implicit if not explicit in 
the mere fact of the criticism the sug- 
gestion that Mrs. Reed’s Seattle conclu- 
sions are more nearly right than some — 
other people’s elsewhere. 
the book “is weak insofar as it draws 
general conclusions from conditions in — 
a single city,” and why the term “gen- 

eral” is applicable to Mrs. Reed’s con- — 
clusions even though outwardly they ap- 
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ply to the particular case of Seattle. If | 


Mrs. Reed is dealing with Seattle alone, 
the validity of findings in other cities is 
beside the mark, but if she wishes to — 
use those findings for purposes of com-— 
parison, she should not question them 
until she has more data than appear in 
the present volume, and until she stud- — 
ies more thoroughly than she seems to — 
have done the reports from other locali- 
ties. She has ignored, for instance, the 
1915 reports of enforcing officials in 
Baltimore and New York and the 1914- 
1915 Kansas City report, all of which 
contain material that would be most in- 
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Salary $1200. Address 2728 Survey. 


HOUSE Father and Mother—Experi- 
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P. Apams, Superintendent, Mooseheart, IIl. 


WANTED—A single man or woman, 
Christian, Protestant, as Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 
desirable. 


Address Superintendent, 
InpustrrAL Home, Oakdale, 
Allegheny County, Pa. 


Pee CUM VE OPPORTUNITY 
A woman who possesses an unusual 
personality, executive ability, expert 
knowledge of mathematics, bookkeep- 
ing and stenography, and above all, 
the knack of handling a large body of 
girls, should address 2737 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SurRvVEY. 


POSITION wanted in institution as 
Housekeeper. Experienced. Address 2739 
SurvVEY. 
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Previous institutional experience. 


teresting in comparison with her Seattle 
figures, and are not only more recent 
and more detailed than the studies she 
objects to for their generalities, but hap- 
pen to bear out some of the very conclu- 
sions she rejects as based on opinion and 
not fact. 

My criticism of Newsboy Service 
stated baldly is that for a piece of work 
laying so much stress on scholarliness 
and being for the most part so carefully 
handled, it has unfortunate lapses into 
unscholarliness when it ventures outside 
Seattle. 

As to the details of Mrs. Reed’s let- 
ter, I am sorry that without her book I 
cannot explain my statements, but in the 
matter of the Washington laws and 
street trades I remember that I studied 
both Mrs. Reed’s explanation of the 
laws in her preface and their text. As 
she says, the child labor law does not in- 
clude newsboys, and she is my authority 


for the statement that the interpretation 


of the juvenile court law has made it 
non-operative, at least as regards new- 
sies. Indeed, Mrs. Reed’s analysis of 
the laws and her description of Seattle 
conditions, together with her stated be- 
lief that small boys should be kept off 
the streets at night, seem to me to make 
a strong case for a newsboy law and its 


strict enforcement in the state of Wash- ° 


ington. 
HELEN Dwicur FIsHER. 
Columbia, S. C. 


JOTTINGS 
[Continued from page 648] 


training grounds for statesmen? As sources 
of demand for legislation? Has the new na- 
tional unity precipitated by the war, with its 
patriotic combination of the classes under the 
practical ascendency of labor, made the work 
of settlements superfluous, or less necessary? 
How are the settlement movement and the 
labor movement related? What effect have 
settlements had on the development of the 
ethical and religious life of the nation? 


AMERICAN social workers who came in 
contact with Ernest Aves, who was in this 
country several years ago as representative 
of the English Board of Trade in its investi- 
gation into the cost of living in the United 
States, may not know of his death in 1917. 
Mr. Aves was actively identified with the 
administration of the minimum wage act in 
England. 


ABUNDANT illustrations from “yropean 
city planning characterize the secona ui 

report of the California State Capital blan- 
ning Commission. The work at Sacramento 
began with a committee of five in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Under the late Charles 
Mulford Robinson and afterward of Werner 
Hegemann, the committee was increased to 
150. This was followed by the engagement 
of John Nolan, whose city plan was written 
into the municipal code. The city, meantime, 
had acquired nearly 900 acres of municipal 
park. ‘Then came the creation by the legis- 
lature of a state commission to develop Sac- 
ramento under. the Nolan plan as a model 
capital. The second annual report of this 
commission is now ready and may be had 
free of the state librarian, M. J. Ferguson, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


TOs, 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


SURVEY 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 


to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 


capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 


pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


| WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between -organized efforts, as @ 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. « 
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mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards: workmen’s compensation} 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement, 


AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfareconsultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY — 


—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindness 
to animals through schools, press, and societies for 
young and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals, Free 
iterature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SEBR- 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
unde ings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bring 
about better cooperation among specialized national 
organizations, toward securing the more compre 
hensive local application of their types ef service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Pareishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3.00 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA. 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y;. 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
{nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
cequest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S., Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
tec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, nach fl 2 W. 13 St.) New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases o 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWI8H 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets sie at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
men om as international system of safeguarding. 
onducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich, 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
penoey, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
OHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, 
cipal-elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
“Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. Frissell). 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Je managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information  con- 
cerning credit unions, and assisig in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
ork. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gurdon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORE 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problema, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert» A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state. and na 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr, 134 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership coniposed of experi- 
enced social] workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AIi S00inTY—Gil. ~ 


bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Tagg »tt 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 4t° 
New York. Composed of non-cori™” 
interested in the guidance ar Jot 
travelers, especially women s¢ ile, 
tarian. 4 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY—Ssction 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS8’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center _ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir., 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southera 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woocdrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, Bree Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Re dUn Ey, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Information regardin, 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


HE first of these pamphlets-was gotten out in 

that little printing shop off the Rue St. 

Honore to which Ambassador Herrick turned 

in 1914 when it looked as if Paris would fall 
into the hands of the invaders. Here he had run off 
his red, white and blue safety placards for Americans 
to post on their house fronts. 

Since the United States entered the war, this print- 
ing shop has been doing work for the government, for 
the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. with result that 
it was so overwhelmed in November that it took seven 
weeks to see this pamphlet through the press. 

‘The last of these pamphlets was published in Janu- 
ary at a French printer’s. “The house had no compos- 
itor, pressman or proofreader who knew a word of 
English, and the text was set up from the manuscript, 
letter for letter. It had to be proofread six times. 


UT these difficulties were small compared with 

some of the other hurdles which had to be sur- 
mounted. ‘The work was undertaken at a time when 
there was practically no source material. The first 
quarterly reports of the Red Cross departments were 
only taking shape. “The main lines of policy in the 
minds of the executives at headquarters were still in 


the formative period. Only by sharing in the experi- , 


ence of field agents and joining in exploratory investi- 
gations was it possible to give them content. “There 
were wide gaps in such fragmentary publicity as had 
found its way into the newspapers and even in the 
things which passed by word of mouth. A work of 
self-interpretation was needed, and at once: 


—FOR the men and women of the organization, brought by 
every ship reaching France, and dispatched to various parts of the 
field without time or facilities for knowing what their fellows 
in other localities and other departments were attempting. 


—FOR the editors and government officials and other forces of 
public opinion in France, into whose domestic housekeeping 
these friendly newcomers were bringing their stores of good will 
and organized resourcefulness. 


—FOR the leaders of the American expeditionary force, unac- 
quainted with this parallel civilian effort, with the needs that 
gave it cause and their relation to national resistance. 


—FOR the American correspondents in France and the Amer- 
ican public at home. 


THE RED CROSS 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


HE pamphlets have gone through several editions 

abroad, and are being reprinted by the Red Cross 
at home in addition to their serial publication in the 
Survey. ‘They were not only opportune budgets of 
information, but helped pool the vision of things striven 
for. 

Their *preparation was the gift of Survey Asso- 
CIATES to the Red Cross and to the work in hand. It 
was in line with our wartime service program, given out 
something less than a year ago, one item in which was 
to follow this unexampled project of relief and rehabil- 
itation on the western front in much the same way that 
the engineering journals followed the development of 
the Panama Canal. The cost in staff time and expend- 
iture to SURVEY AssOocIATES was roughly but $3,500. 
On the basis of work done—as an earnest of work to 
come—we appeal for the continued backing and sup- 
port of those who have made the Survey possible in 
the past; to those to whom this work is their first intro- 
duction to the SURVEY. 


F you think it was worth doing, and would like to 

see the Survey forge ahead as an independent, 
sympathetic and resourceful medium in these times, 
join with us by sending your check to help meet the 
cost. It will free us to go ahead at other distinctive 
pieces of social interpretation, which will count for as 
much or more. 


Survey AssocraTEs 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


I { enclose is 


will send 


NOTE:—Contributors of $10 or over may be elected to annual 
membership in Survey Associates. Life membership, $100. 
Such memberships create no financial liability. (The fiscal 
year ends September 30.) 


